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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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FAO Mobilizes World Food Production 


by Charles F. Brannan 
Secretary of Agriculture 


World population is increasing faster than 
world food production. There is less food per 
‘apita in the world now than there was before the 
war. This was the hard fact that dominated 
the discussions at the sixth session of the Confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(Fao) of the United Nations in Rome from No- 
vember 19 through December 6, 1951. 

This fact ran like a thread through all of the 
statements that were made by the heads of the 
delegations of the 64 countries represented at the 
Conference, and by the various high officials in 
international affairs who addressed the Confer- 
ence. Although wonderful progress has been made 
in some areas of the world, it was at once a rebuke 
and a challenge to some Fao member countries to 
learn that after 6 years of dedication to Fao’s ob- 
jectives of increasing food production and provid- 
ing a better life for the people of the world, there 
is less food per person now than there was before 
Fao came into existence. 

This deplorable fact does provide a sense of 
urgency and renewed dedication to the purposes 
and work of Fao. How to alter this fact, and 
reverse the trend, was the core of all debates and 
actions. 

The key to reversing the trend was strikingly 
stated by the late Henry G. Bennett, the Admin- 
istrator of the U.S. Technical Cooperation, or 
Point Four Program, when he addressed the Con- 
ference toward its close. He said: “We must face 
the reality that we are losing the fight of increas- 
ing food production as compared with increasing 
population in the world, and it is not necessary. 
We can win the fight. It can be won because 
we have enough scientific and technical knowl- 
edge now available, if applied, to produce suffi- 
cient food to feed “pre gane / and well all of the 
teeming millions of the world. By join- 
ing hands together we can win this fight and 
can win it in this generation.” The way to win 
it, Mr. Bennett said, is through universal educa- 
tion, through experimentation and research, and 
through extension. 
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Attacking the Problem 


Ways and means of meeting the problem were 
the principal concern of Commission I, one of 
the three commissions into which the Conference 
was organized. 

Commission I covered agenda items on world 
food and agriculture policy, land reform, inter- 
national commodity problems, migration, famine 
relief, and others of the same sort. 

At the same time, Commission II undertook a 
detailed review of the work of the various divi- 
sions of Fao and other key subjects closely allied 
with the program of work. Commission III exam- 
ined and set the level of Fao’s budget for 1952 and 
1953 and took up a number of necessary admin- 
istrative problems. 

Although the limitations under which Fav must 
function were recognized in the discussions by 
Commission I, an immediate action program was 
proposed to “set in motion an upward spiral of 
agricultural production and productivity in the 
underdeveloped and food-deficit areas.” 

The proposal, offered by Director General 
Dodd, came under two headings—planning and 
action. Under planning, it was suggested that 
the Conference set a world target of increased 
agricultural production for the next 5 or 10 years, 
that member countries set up agricultural devel- 
opment programs to achieve their part of the 
world target, and that these programs be reviewed 
at regional meetings in the spring of 1953 to pro- 
mote regional coordination. The action phase of 
the program proposed that member countries es- 
tablish or strengthen their extension services. 
The extent to which these targets are achieved 
rests primarily with national governments, since 
Fao can only advise but cannot enforce any 
actions. 

The debate in Commission I on the proposals 
to increase production illustrated the enormous 
complexity of agricultural problems involved and 
their tremendous range. For instance, as soon 
as discussion started on increasing production, the 
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Conference ran directly into the problem of main- 
taining adequate prices of agricultural products. 
The age-old fear of farmers, of course, is that 
production in excess of immediate demand means 
surpluses which depress prices for agricultural 
products. 

Many delegates pointed out the need for some 
guarantee to farmers that increased production 
will not mean lower prices. Two types of action 
were suggested: National programs and _ inter- 
national ones. The national programs would be 
something on the order of our commodity loan and 
price support programs. 

The case for international price guarantee pro- 
grams was put most strongly by Pierre Martin, 
president of the International Federation of Ag- 
ricultural Producers. This is an international 
nongovernmental organization made up of na- 
tional farmers’ organizations, and one of a num- 
ber of such organizations that consult with Fao 
and are entitled to address the Fao Conference. 
Mr. Martin stressed the fact that problems of 
agricultural production are inescapably linked 
with those of distribution and urged, among other 
measures, that international commodity agree- 
ments be negotiated with the object of assuring 
supplies to importing countries and markets to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 

When the debate on the proposals was concluded 
and recommendations accepted, first by Commis- 
sion I and then by the full Conference, they re- 
ceived full approval. 

In carrying out these discussions and taking 
responsibility for expressing the views of the 
United States throughout the sessions, I want to 
express full appreciation for the able support and 
counsel from advisers in the U.S. delegation who 
represented the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees; farm, fishery, and consumer organi- 
zations; and the U.S. Departments of Interior, 
State, and Agriculture. Because of these compe- 
tent advisers, the U.S. was able to make major con- 
tributions to all aspects of the problems discussed 
and to the consideration of Fao’s work in general. 


Targets Set for Increased Production 


For the years immediately ahead, the Confer- 
ence set a target for an increase in world food pro- 
duction of at least one to two percent over the rate 
of population increase. It recommended that 
member governments of Fao should set up and 
carry out agricultural development plans to 
achieve their part of this objective. These plans 
and progress in meeting the goals will be reviewed 
in regional meetings in the spring of 1953. Mean- 
while, the Director General is authorized to initi- 
ate measures to help governments increase their 
production. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The Conference concluded that increased pro- 
duction could only be achieved if farmers were 
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assured of a fair return for their products. It put 
the main burden for giving farmers this assurance 
on each member government. It also reaflirmed 
its faith in international commodity agreements 
as a means of assuring stable markets and recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council, 
when it reviews chapter VI of the Havana Char- 
ter, consider providing for negotiating commodity 
agreements in times of shortages or fluctuation, as 
well as in times of surpluses. It agreed that the 
work of Fao’s Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems be continued and expanded and suggested 
that the Committee devote attention to measures, 
in addition to international commodity agree- 
ments, to improve the marketing of agricultural 
commodities both nationally and internationally. 

The Committee was specifically requested to con- 
sider whether proposals for international action 
should be developed to deal with rice and several 
other commodities. 

In this connection, there was a most interesting 
discussion of regional agricultural integration. 
This is a particularly lively topic in Europe, where 
a number of suggestions for European agricul- 
tural arrangements have been made, somewhat 
along the lines of the Schuman Plan for coal and 
steel. None of these plans is as yet sufficiently 
crystallized to become a concrete proposal, and 
the Conference recognized that the main respon- 
sibility for developing regional arrangements rests 
outside Fao, It did, however, give its blessing to 
any regional discussions designed to increase agri- 
cultural efficiency and productivity and expand 
trade through the reduction of trade barriers on 
both a regional and a world-wide basis. 

This discussion of regional agricultural ar- 
rangements was particularly useful to the U.S. 
delegation, since it provided an opportunity for 
the United States to let other countries, particu- 
larly those of Europe, know where the United 
States stands on this question. The delegation 
asked that a statement of the U.S. position be in- 
serted into the record. The statement says, in 
brief, that the U.S. recognizes the need for inte- 
gration of the European market and, without en- 
dorsing any specific plans for regional integration, 
welcomes any developments that give real promise 
of improving the efficiency of production and mar- 
keting, the progressive elimination of trade bar- 
riers, and the expansion of trade not only on a 
regional but also on a world-wide basis. 


LAND REFORM 


One of the most satisfactory actions of the Con- 
ference for the U.S. delegation was taken on land 
reform. This is no new subject for Fao. A spe- 
cial Fao study group on world food problems in 
1946-47 highlighted “archaic ill-adapted systems 
of land tenure and rural organization,” as one of 
the main factors holding back improvements in 
world agriculture. 
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This subject has been on the agenda of other 
Fao conferences, but never has it been debated so 
thoroughly as at this Conference. It was pre- 
ceded by the action on land reform of the U.N. 
General Assembly last fall and the Economic and 
Social Council this past summer and had a solid 
basis in a comprehensive report on land reform 
prepared jointly by Fao and the United Nations 
at the request of the General Assembly. Further- 
more, the United States had taken the prime role 
in the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council actions. The Conference resolu- 
tion on land reform was substantially the resolu- 
tion introduced by the United States, with some 
amendments to improve our original resolution. 

The discussion of this subject at the Fao Confer- 
ence was in the nature of a reasoned examination 
of the problems of putting land reform programs 
into effect, as revealed in statements made by a 
number of the delegates. Fao has the advantage 
that none of the Soviet bloc countries is a mem- 
ber, whereas in the U.N. General Assembly and in 
the Economic and Social Council, the discussions 
are colored by the efforts of the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries to use land reform as a basis for political 
propaganda. I believe that the U.S. delegates to 
these meetings, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Isador Lubin, have done magnificent jobs of 
showing up the falsity of Soviet land reform 
promises as being a one-way road to serfdom under 
the state and the Communist Party. The ground- 
work they laid made possible the excellent action 
of the Fao Conference on this problem. 

The title “land reform” is not satisfactory. It 
has become associated in peoples’ minds with just 
one aspect of the problem: breaking up large 
holdings into small ones. This is misleading and 
inadequate to describe what we in the United 
States mean by the term. 

Our meaning embraces the belief that the best 
relationship of man to the soil he works is in- 
dividual ownership, especially from the stand- 
point of the greatest incentive to increased 
production and good land management. There- 
fore, opportunity for ownership of land is a key 
part of our concept. This may involve either re- 
distributing large holdings or consolidating small 
ones. But our experience and that of other coun- 
tries has shown that mere ownership of land is 
not enough. A farmer must be able to make a 
living on the land he owns, and he must be given 
fair conditions of tenancy as a prelude to eventual 
ownership. This brings into play a number of 
measures, such as instruction in the best methods 
of farming, opportunity to obtain credit at reason- 
able rates, facilities (especially cooperatives) for 
getting supplies and for marketing products, and 
reform of exorbitant rents and taxes. 

The debate on land reform has stimulated a 
great deal of interest. There was general ap- 
proval of the U.S. resolution, as amended by 
several other delegations. The Conference recog- 
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nized that action on this problem must be up to 
governments themselves, and urged member gov- 
ernments to put the various measures included in 
the broad concept of land reform into effect. It 
also urged them to ask Fao for assistance through 
its technical assistance program in getting these 
measures under way. It asked the Director 
General to be ready to assist governments and to 
organize regional training centers or conferences 
on land reform. On this last point, many of the 
delegates mentioned the great value of the World 
Land Tenure Conference held this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Many delegates also indi- 
cated that Conference action on land reform would 
help them get action in their own countries. 


OTHER ACTIONS TAKEN BY COMMISSION I! 


Investment for agricultural development: On 
this item, the Commission reached conclusions for 
national and international action. On national 
action, member governments were urged to pro- 
mote the establishment of credit facilities for 
farmers, fishermen and foresters. On _ inter- 
national action the Director General was in- 
structed to continue and intensify his cooperation 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and, among other steps, organize 
further training centers on economic development 
in cooperation with other U.N. agencies. Success- 
ful training centers of this sort have already been 
held or are in process in the Far East, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. 

Migration: Action on this subject included ap- 
proval of the relations that have been worked out 
between Fao and the International Labor Office 
and recommendation for cooperation with other 
international agencies having primary responsi- 
bility for helping people migrate from densely 
populated places to those which can absorb more 
people. The Conference agreed that Fao would 
stand ready to advise Governments and inter- 
national agencies on specific land settlement 
programs. 

Food shortages and famine: This item was re- 
ferred to the Fao Conference by the Economic and 
Social Council. The Conference agreed, as rec- 
ommended by the Economic and Social Council, 
that Fao would assume responsibility for keeping 
a close check on developing food shortages. If 
Fao, after thorough examination, feels that inter- 
national action is required, the Director General 
was requested to report this to the United Nations 
and call a meeting of the Fao Council or interested 
governments to see what governments and volun- 
tary agencies can do to relieve the shortages. 

This discussion of food shortages brought up 
the question of establishing an emergency food 
reserve which can be made available to relieve 
famine. Since this problem has a number of com- 
plex angles of deep concern to all governments, 
such as how the food reserve would be financed 
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and controlled, the question was referred to Fao’s 
Council for further consideration. 


Program of Work 


Fao’s work program in technical assistance, 
agriculture, economics, forestry, fisheries, and 
nutrition was discussed division by division in 
Commission II of the Conference. 

It would be hard to say where the U.S. delega- 
tion made its greatest contribution to the Confer- 
ence, but one of our most solid accomplishments 
resulted in approval of the job of assessing and 
redirecting Fao’s program for the immediate 
future and its long-term trends. This was done 
by a Working Party appointed by the last Con- 
ference to review the long-term trends of Fao’s 
activities. Philip V. Cardon, until recently the 
Department’s research administrator, served as 
chairman of this small group of representatives of 
governments and achieved the necessary agree- 
ment among diverse views on a clear and workable 
charter for Fao’s activities. This Working Party 
recommended priorities for Fao’s program, giving 
highest priority to activities designed to increase 
supplies of food. This establishment of priori- 
ties was especially valuable, since over the years 
of its existence, Fao—with a completely inade- 
quate budget—has been asked repeatedly at Con- 
ferences to undertake a great number of projects. 
The Working Party report cuts through the di- 
versity and complexity of these assignments and 
poanne Fao to concentrate on its most essential 
jobs. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The discussion on Fao’s expanded technical 
assistance program caused feelings of achieve- 
ment and pride to Conference delegates. As Fao’s 
Deputy Director General Sir Herbert Broadley 
put it, “During the past year a new inspiration has 
swept through the Organization, thanks to the 
advent of the Technical Assistance Program.” 
This program is made possible by a separate U.N. 
fund subscribed to by most of the members of the 
United Nations. Fao was allotted 29 percent of 
this fund for the first year, which amounted to 
about 4 million dollars. The Conference was 
unanimous in its approval of the remarkable job 
Fao has done in getting its technical assistance 
program under way rapidly and competently. 

Despite the difficulties involved in moving Fao 
headquarters from Washington to Rome, Fao had 
signed technical-assistance agreements—by the 
time of the Conference—with 48 countries or ter- 
ritories, had 226 experts from 32 countries either 
in the field or returned from short-term assign- 
ments, 45 more in the processs of being assigned, 
and had requests for 107 additional ones. 

One aspect of the technical assistance work that 
drew special attention was the need for coordi- 
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nation of the various technical assistance pro- 
grams, the international programs of other U.N, 
agencies, as well as those of national scope, such 
as the U.S. Point Four Program and the British 
Commonwealth’s Colombo Plan for Asian 
countries. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


One of the special items on the agenda of Com 
mission IIT was a discussion of extension services. 
In previous Fao conferences, the U.S. representa- 
tives had stressed the U.S. view that extension 
services are of paramount importance for getting 
the world’s knowledge of improved techniques in 
agriculture put to use by farmers themselves. 

But there has been a rather general misunder- 
standing of what extension work is, not only in 
Fao but in other national and international or- 
ganizations and discussions. There has been an 
impression, for example, that technical assistance 
itself is extension work. But the U.S. delegation 
made it clear at this Conference that the essen- 
tial element of extension work is an organization 
that goes right down to the farmer, with an agent 
in the local area who can and will work with 
farmers on a day-to-day basis—backed by an or- 
ganization that will give him the information he 
needs to work with farmers in a form that is most 
useful. The U.S. delegation pointed up the need 
for training in educational and informational 
techniques, such as film strips, press, radio, and 
others, to do an effective job of getting informa- 
tion on improved agricultural techniques extended 
to farmers. 

At this Conference, our delegation felt that for 
the first time there was general understanding of 
what we were talking about and general accept- 
ance of the first-line importance of extension work 
for improving world agriculture and increasing 
world production. 


INTERNATIONAL PLANT PROTECTION CONVENTION 


This Conference approved a revision of the In- 
ternational Plant Protection Convention of 1929 
to strengthen and coordinate international efforts 
to prevent the spread of plant diseases and pests. 
It provides, among other measures, for immediate 
world reporting of outbreaks of plant diseases 
or pests. The proposed revision was discussed 
at several special meetings at which the United 
States was represented by people especially quali- 
fied in the field of plant disease and pest con- 
trol. We feel that this convention is a sound and 
useful instrument. After the Conference ap- 
proved the convention, Mr. Cardon signed it for 
the United States as did representatives of 21 
other governments. Others are expected to sign 
it later. The convention will have to be approved 
by Congress in order to make U.S. participation 
effective. 
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LOCUST CONTROL 


Conference approval was also given to recom- 
mendations of a technical meeting that Fao had 
held to discuss the problem of control of the 
desert locust. As a result of Conference action, 
Fao will set up a Technical Committee on Desert 
Locust Control to permit a regional approach to 
the problem, since locusts cross national bound- 
aries and separate national actions are ineffective. 

In addition to being an effective approach to the 
problem, this Conference action is a good example 
of coordination between United States and Fao 
technical assistance programs. The United States 
has agreed to make equipment for combatting lo- 
custs available through its technical-assistance 
program for use by specific countries in the area on 
the advice of Fao’s Desert Locust Control Com- 
mittee. 


WORK OF DIVISIONS 


In general, the U.S. delegation was well satis- 
fied with the work of Fao’s Divisions of Agricul- 
ture, Economics, Forestry, Fisheries, and Nutri- 
tion, after a detailed review of the work of each. 

Agriculture: In addition to the actions already 
noted, the Conference was particularly interested 
in seeing that work in rural welfare and coopera- 
tives was pressed vigorously. Animal disease con- 
trol activities were especially commended. 
Through the technical-assistance program it now 
looks as though eradication of the deadly tropical 
rinderpest disease is possible. 

Economics: Among the projects stressed were 
those on national goals and programs, the World 
Census of Agriculture, commodity studies, train- 
ing centers on economic development, and im- 
provement of national statistical services. 

Forestry: Some of the especially noteworthy 
actions were the adoption of Principles of For- 
estry Policy for the guidance of member countries 
in their forestry programs; approval of the estab- 
lishment of an International Chestnut Commission 
to control the blight that threatens to become an 
important factor in the economy of European 
countries; efforts to increase production of wood 
pulp and paper; and greater attention to land and 
water conservation and range management. The 
Conference gave particular approval to training 
programs such as the Forest Fire Control Study 
Tour held in the United States last summer in co- 
operation with the U.S. Forest Service and Eca. 

Fisheries: During the discussion on this subject, 
the Conference approved the establishment of a 
Latin American Fisheries Council to promote im- 
proved production and utilization of fish in the 
Latin American region. Emphasized also was 
the Conference estimate that world fish produc- 
tion could be doubled over its present figure with- 
out risk to resources. 

Nutrition: Subjects that drew special emphasis 
included programs to relieve the shortage of pro- 
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tein foods, the importance of good nutrition and 
good home management to child welfare, Fao’s 
stepped-up work in home economics, and the good 
cooperation that has been developed with the 
World Health Organization (WuHo) through a 
joint Fao-Wuo Nutrition Committee. This Com- 
mittee has worked on a number of subjects, in- 
cluding a report on prevention and treatment of 
severe malnutrition in times of disaster. 


FAO’s Budget and Administration 


Some of the most vigorous debates of the Con- 
ference took place in Commission III on the level 
of Fao’s budget for 1952 and 1953, the scale of 
contributions that member governments contrib- 
ute to the budget; the currency in which the con- 
tributions are to be paid; and a number of other 
financial and administrative problems. 


BUDGET FOR 1953 


After a pro and con discussion of budget prob- 
lems—and particularly in view of the added work 
load Commission I and II had agreed upon as a 
desirable goal for 1953—a budget of $5,250,000 
was approved for 1953—the same as for 1952. Be- 
‘ause of unavoidable delays in filling vacancies 
caused by the transfer of Fao headquarters from 
Washington to Rome, the organization ended the 
year 1951 with a surplus of about $600,000. This 
surplus was used to pay off a loan obtained from 
the United Nations for financing the move to 
Rome. 





SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS BY FAO MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Since 1949, when the U.S. contribution to Fao 
was increased from 25 to 27.1 percent, this coun- 
try has maintained that it was unwilling to con- 
sider any increase in its contribution to Fao until 
reductions were made in its contributions to other 
international organizations, such as the U.N., 
Wuo, and Unesco, and that when such reductions 
were realized, the United States would be willing 
to reconsider its position regarding its percentage 
contribution to Fao. At the Fao Conference, 
Canada, France, Egypt, South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom all stressed the importance of 
achieving greater uniformity between the scale 
of contributions in Fao and other international 
organizations. They called attention to the fact 
that inasmuch as the U.S. contributions to the 
U.N., Unesco, and Wuo had been or were being 
reduced in 1952, it was appropriate, in the light 
of the previously stated U.S. position, that the Fao 
contribution ceiling be raised. In view of this 
development the U.S. representative stated that 
since progress had been made in reducing the in- 
ordinately high ceilings in the United Nations 
and some of the other specialized agencies, the 
United States would not object to the proposal 
that the Fao ceiling be raised but that for the 
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present his Government could not support adop- 
tion of a ceiling higher than 30 percent. 

Accordingly, the Conference adopted a 30 per- 
cent ceiling on contributions of any member coun- 
try to the Fao. Thus, the U.S. contribution for 
1952 and 1953 will be 30 percent of the amount 
budgeted for operating the Organization. In 
dollars, the U.S. contribution will be $1,575,000 
for each of the two years 1952 and 1953. 


CURRENCY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


When Fao was headquartered in Washington, 
all contributions were paid in U.S. dollars. After 
the move to Rome, however, a number of coun- 
tries felt that member countries should be required 
to pay their contributions in their own currencies 
freely convertible into lire. After considerable 
debate by the full Conference, it was agreed that 
the Conference will determine the proportionate 
share of the Organization’s dollar needs that will 
be paid by each country, after determining what 
currencies member countries intend to use in mak- 
ing their contributions. 


Elections 


Four new members, Japan, Argentina, Laos 
and Nepal, were voted in as members of Fao at 
the Conference. With Hungary and China drop- 
ping out during 1952, and with Peru considered 
no longer a member because its parliament has 
never ratified its membership, this makes a total 
of 67 countries which are members of Fao. 

The entire 18-country membership of Fao’s 
Council was elected at this Conference. Twelve 
countries took office immediately, and six will be- 
gin their 3-year terms in 1953. The Council meets 
at intervals between the biennial sessions of the 
full Conference of all member countries. Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Italy, Australia, Egypt, France, 
India, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United States were all 
reelected to the Council. Finland, Cuba, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands, Colombia, and 
Spain were elected to fill positions previously held 
by other countries. 

Professor Josue de Castro, Director of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Laboratory of Brazil, was elected 
independent chairman of the Council. He suc- 
ceeded Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, who has 
been one of the guiding spirits of Fao from its 
beginning, and had a major hand in developing 
the ideas which led to Fao’s founding. The Con- 
ference approved a suggestion of the U.S. dele- 
gation to express its great appreciation for the 
leadership and service Lord Bruce has given to 
Fao and its great regret at his retirement from 
active participation in Fao’s work. 

Norris E. Dodd was reelected as Director 
General of Fao for a 2-year term. 
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Conclusions 


Canada’s Minister of External Affairs, Lester 
B. Pearson, summed up Fao’s position very well 
when he addressed the Conference after Secretary 
Acheson’s talk. Congratulating Fao on its work, 
he said: “While many of Fao’s accomplishments 
are unspectacular, they contrast favorably with 
those of some international bodies that are spec- 
tacular but represent no achievement.” 

I came away from this Fao Conference with a 
definite feeling, which I believe was shared by 
all of the U.S. delegation, that the Organization 
is really settling down to the serious job for which 
it was created. It has gone through a shaking 
down period since its founding, both in its physi- 
cal and administrative arrangements and in its 
policies. 

Now Fao is well established in its permanent 
headquarters, with an excellent staff. It has a 
clear charter as to what its long-term objectives 
are, and it has the means, through its technical- 
assistance program, for making real progress to- 
ward the achievement of its truly noble goals. 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
Before FAO Meeting at Rome ' 


[Excerpts] 


It is a long time ago to the day, the very late part 
of 1942, when I was informed one afternoon that 
President Roosevelt was going to issue an invita- 
tion to an international conference on the subject 
of food and agriculture. The war was in a very 
discouraging state at that time. It seemed to me 
quite curious that the President of the United 
States should be thinking about postwar prob- 
lems at a time when we had not really grappled 
with war problems. As one looks back on it one 
sees tremendous wisdom of that step. It was of 
most vital importance that in the very beginning 
of this war when people were putting forth the 
most determined effort to deal with the most dis- 
couraging situation, there should be a leader who 
saw beyond the immediate crises into the future, 
and with unerring judgment picked out the most 
important thing to begin with, which was food 
and agriculture. 

It seems to me to have been a great stroke of 
genius which led President Roosevelt to think of 
food and agriculture as the first matter to receive 
attention in the middle of the war, looking toward 
postwar problems; and as we think about it, it 
gives us moments of sadness, because it would have 
been so easy for this—first of all the international 
organizations—to have been the one which per- 


1Made on Nov. 29, 1951, and released to the press by 
Fao on the same date. 
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haps could have led the way to an understanding 
and a developing kinship between the East and the 
West. At our first meeting, the Soviet Union and 
many of its close neighbors were present. At the 
second meeting in Quebec they attended and we 
hoped they were going to go along with us. What 
evil genie Borns someone’s mind to lead to a dif- 
ferent result, I cannot understand. Surely no one 
looking at you gentlemen around this room, and 
you ladies, could believe that here is concentrated 
some imperialistic capitalism which is directed to- 
ward some malevolent purpose in the world. 
Surely it could not have been thought in the Soviet 
Union that they were so well fed and so well 
clothed that no improvement was possible in their 
situation. It hardly seems possible that they 
could have taken the view that they were not in- 
terested in what the rest of the world had to eat or 
to wear, and yet for some reason they were un- 
willing to join with us in the very great program 
which you ladies and gentlemen have undertaken 
and are carrying forward so successfully. Why 
that happened, I don’t know. It is one of the great 
tragedies of history. Perhaps it can be repaired. 
I earnestly hope it can. 

In speaking to the United Nations General As- 
sembly in Paris some weeks ago I suggested that 
it would be possible and highly desirable, I 
thought, in fields of agriculture and industry, to 
set for ourselves targets against which we could 
judge our progress over the future years. I am 
delighted to see that that idea has occurred to you 
also here and that your Director General has sug- 
gested that you set for yourselves goals of agri- 
cultural production which should be reached over 
the next 10 years. It seems to me that that is a 
matter of greatest possible importance. 

I remember when I was a young man, which 
seems longer ago than anyone could possibly re- 
member, I used to be interested in rowing and 
rowed in a crew, and we had a practice then which 
I think has some relevance to this situation. If 
you are rowing or going to row a long race you 
have to establish standards for yourself. How 
do you establish these standards? It is very diffi- 
cult to do it by rowing alone with a watch; the 
time and the tide and the wind, or accident—one 
thing or another affects the performance. So 
what we used to do was to have, say, four crews, 
one at each mile post, and each crew would begin 
to row their mile at a set time in the way in which 
it would be necessary for us to excel if we were 
going to achieve the desired standards. That gave 
something which was almost predictable. It was 
quite impossible for one crew really to set a stand- 
ard over 4 miles, but one crew could do it for each 
mile and therefore as you went along you knew 
where you were against some approved standard. 
Now that, I think, is what these goals are. We 
must have a standard against which we can see 
our production. We know now that at the pres- 
ent moment we are losing this battle between popu- 
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lation and food supply. We must do something 
to turn the tide. If we have goals then we can see 
where we are each year and know whether the 
battle is going in our favor or whether it is goin 
against us. And another thing which I thin 
your Director General has said which seems to me 
very wise—that it is not enough to have abstract 
or abstruse targets or goals i can be under- 
stood by those who are intellectually familiar with 
this field, but all of this must be translated into 
terms of performance at the level of the man who 
is actually doing the work. One of the important 
things in our crew experience and our crew stand- 
ards was that the man at the sweeps knew what he 
had to do, that he was behind or ahead or doing 
well or doing badly, but he was the person who 
had to be told—not some person in a newspaper 
office, not some professor at a university, but the 
man who is doing the work. And therefore, what 
you have to have in the field in which we are in- 
terested here is something which is translated into 
terms of effectiveness to the man behind the plow. 
He has got to know what is required of him; and 
to know how he can do more, if more is required. 
Therefore, it seems to me that what you are doing 
is exactly the right thing to do and tremendously 
important, and I hope you go ahead with it with 
the greatest possible vigor. 

You have also been dealing here in your meet- 
ing with the question of technical assistance, and 
here is another thing in which I am wholeheartedly 
with you, not only because of the great importance 
of the thing but because it is something with 
which I have some kind of personal connection ; it 
is happily in the Department of State that the 
technical-assistance program is located and, there- 
fore, I have a direct and institutional interest in 
this same problem in which you are interested. 

And I note that the very interesting fact is com- 
ing out here that it is in the developed countries 
where the most progress has been made in the in- 
crease of agricultural production compared with 
the standards of the thirties. It is in these coun- 
tries where one would expect that the great em- 
phasis would have been laid upon industrial ef- 
fort, but it is in those countries where the great- 
est rate of progress has been made in the field of 
agriculture. Where this great progress is needed 
is in the underdeveloped countries and I think this 
gives us the clue that we need to know, and that 
is that it is in technical assistance that the answer 
to this problem lies. The developed countries 
have the technique. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries do not have it, and it is absolutely essential 
that they should have it, and it is absolutely essen- 
tial that it should be done through your great or- 
ganization, and that is where it is being done. 
You have done a superb job on this and any possi- 
ble cooperation and help that the Department of 
State can give directly to you through the United 
Nations or through the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, we shall do it. 
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One more word. You are talking here, you 
are working here dealing with resolutions on the 
subject of land reforms. That is a matter which 
we in the Department of State have believed is 
absolutely foremost in our whole international re- 
lations. It is in this matter of the reform of the 
ownership and utilization of land, with its attend- 
ant circumstances that go with it, because land- 
ownership reform alone is not enough. Along 
with it have to go institutions for credit, proper 
taxation and things with which you are far more 
familiar than I. It is in this front in which we 
really meet and grapple with the misleading slo- 
gans of communism, and therefore we in the De- 
partment of State have from the very beginning 
urged that this matter of land reform should be- 
come a primary objective within our own country, 





in our international relations and in those areas of 
the world which are now the battleground between 
freedom and communism. And so far as we have 
been able to affect the ebb and flow of this battle, 
I think our Government and our Department have 
thrown their full weight into the fight to help in 
tipping the scales toward the most progressive and 
rapid action possible. 

I think that if one examines the record of the 
Government of Korea under the help of the United 
Nations and the United States, if one looks at what 
has been done in the Philippines, one will see that 
our help has been put at the disposal of countries 
who wish to take rapid and forward actions, and 
there is no field in which you can make a greater 
and more useful contribution than this one. 


The Key to a Free World: Unity of Purpose and Action 


by Howland H. Sargeant 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


It is always an opportunity to talk to people 
who have an active concern with America’s role in 
world affairs. It is always an opportunity to 
address those who see international politics as 
something more than the proverbial game of chess. 

In international politics—as indeed in domes- 
tic politics—it is people, their relationships, and 
the conditions of their existence that determine 
action. 

The United Nations takes due note of this fact 
in its Charter. And well it might. For there is a 
very specific relationship between the drive for 
peace and stability and the freedom, the health, 
and the welfare of the world’s peoples. 

We cannot have one without the other. And 
we cannot have either without mutual understand- 
ing and trust. 

The road to such understanding remains a long 
and a hard one.. The work of the United Nations, 
and of Unesco in particular, has gotten us on that 
road, but the end is certainly not yet in sight. 

We are well aware of the Iron Curtain which 
the Kremlin has created to insulate the Russian 
and satellite peoples from the free exchange of 
ideas. We are becoming increasingly aware of 
the bamboo curtain which Peiping has dropped 
between some 450 million Asians and the free 
world. 

Are we equally aware of the barriers to under- 
standing that exist among the peoples of the free 
world? 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Third 
National Conference for the U.S. National Commission 
for Unesco, New York, N. Y., on Jan. 29 and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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In a speech delivered at the University of Cali- 
fornia 2 years ago, Secretary Acheson labeled the 
Soviet idea blockade as one of the basic causes of 
existing international tension. 

But Mr. Acheson also pointed out that the 
Soviet leaders would not change their conduct un- 
til the progress of the free world convinced them 
that they had nothing to gain by continuing to 
act as they did. And the free world’s progress, 
Mr. Acheson said, depended greatly upon the 
course of action America pursued in relation to 
the other free peoples. 

That course of action—and here I quote Mr. 
Acheson—“is not one which this Nation can adopt 
without consideration of the needs and views of 
other free peoples.” 

Exactly why are the views of the other free 
peoples so important to us?) Why must we care 
what others think of us? 

The answer is clear. 

In this kind of world, no nation is so strong 
that it can afford to ignore what other peoples 
think. America is no exception to the rule. 

We Americans cannot “go it alone.” We need 
the other free peoples even as they need us. Free- 
dom as we know it is being subjected to an assault 
which has had no parallel in modern history. 
And we who believe in freedom must meet that 
assault together. 

Only in this way can the free peoples protect 
themselves. Only through unity, stconeath, and 
a firm belief in common principles can the free 
peoples hope to build the conditions of a stable 
peace. 

Knowing what others think of us is funda- 
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mental if we Americans are to do our share in 
promoting that understanding upon which our 
own security and that of the entire free world 
depends. But knowing how others get their im- 
pressions of us is equally fundamental. 

Do they get their impressions solely from our 
diplomatic actions? Is the American Govern- 
ment’s international information program our 
only voice overseas? 

Frankly, the answer is “no.” 

The United States is a Nation of many voices. 
Any democracy is. 

The American GI stationed overseas is one of 
America’s voices. His actions, his appearance, 
his standards of conduct—all of these tend to cre- 
ate impressions about America. 

The American tourist, the diplomat, the busi- 
nessman abroad—these too are the voices of 
America from the standpoint of the other peoples. 

The President’s State of the Union message, 
congressional enactments bearing on foreign-aid 
programs, the character and quality of American 
books, newspapers, and movies—these are the 
voices of America. 

Public positions taken by American educational, 
civic, and social organizations—are not these 
voices of America for those who read or hear 
about them overseas ? 

America, from the standpoint of the non- Ameri- 
can, is a Nation of many voices. And this thing 
we call opinion among foreign peoples is a thing 
of many facets. 

I should like, now, to explore some of them. I 
should like, in particular, to consider two clear- 
cut but related questions. The first is: What are 
the key attitudes of the peoples of the free world ? 
And the second is: What do the free peoples think 
of America and Americans? 

Obviously, there are no short, snappy answers 
to these vital questions. Nor can they be answered 
with mathematical precision. But they can be 
answered. 

What, then, are some of the free-world attitudes 
with which we Americans need to be concerned ? 


The Attitude of Free Europe 


Let us begin with Free Europe. Allowing for 
the many differences in outlook of the Western 
European countries, these are some of the hopes 
and aims that they share in common: 

Informed non-Communist public opinion in all 
countries indicates an acute awareness of the Com- 
munist menace. That awareness, on the part of 
both people and government, has tended to soften 
national rivalries in the interest of building a 
common defense. 

But the Western Europeans—like us Ameri- 
cans—are nevertheless extremely conscious of 
national prestige. They are also proud of their 
cultural heritage—and with reason. The aver- 
age European is very sensitive to his economic 
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position as an individual. And understandably 
so. Despite the great progress Free Europe has 
made in the industrial sphere since the end of 
World War II, his living standard is still a long 
way from prosperous. 

The average European’s preoccupation with 
peace is, if possible, even more acute than our own. 
The fact that the last war left much of Europe in 
a shambles, that the people of Western Europe 
were subjected to military occupation by the ag- 
gressor, that they suffered terrible casualties and 
deprivations—all of these things have made their 
longing for peace an intense one. 

Tied in with this longing is the acute fear that 
political miscalculations beyond their control 
might reduce their territory to a no-man’s land 
pitted by atomic bombs or to a renewal of occu- 
pation by conquest. 

This great yearning for peace—among other 
factors—may cause many Europeans to lean heav- 
ily on the hope that the danger of an immediate 
Soviet attack is less acute than others might be- 
lieve it to be. This should not surprise us, how- 
ever, since the wish is often father to the thought. 

That great progress has been and is being made 
toward building defensive unity in Europe is a 
tribute to the essential realism which permeates 
European political thinking. The urgent hope 
for peace and stability has not destroyed that 
realism. 


South and Southeastern Asia’s Attitude 


The situation in southeast and southern Asia 
differs from that in Europe in several important 
respects. The attitudes of governmental leaders 
and informed public opinion in the countries of 
non-Communist Asia have been conditioned by 
the impact of colonialism and by an awareness of 
their need for economic development. 

Perhaps the greatest concern of these peoples 
is with independence. Peoples who have only 
recently secured independence or autonomy are 
bound to be very conscious of it and of their 
achievements as a national group. 

We Americans, like the peoples of Western 
Europe, tend to take our independence for granted 
if only because we have had it for so long. We 
are proud of our Nation and of our national ac- 
complishments. That is true enough. But most 
of us are a good deal less sensitive to the inter- 
national implications of nationalism than are 
those Asian peoples to whom independence of 
action is a newly won right. 

The peoples of south and southeastern Asia are 
also particularly concerned with the unhindered 
development of their own native culture and their 
own traditions. They are proud of that culture 
and tradition. And they feel that, given the ad- 
vantages of technology, the progress they can 
make in the strengthening of their cultural in- 
heritance will be second to none. 
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There is no question but that the great majority 
of Asian peoples want peace and stability. But 
we should be naive if we did not realize that they 
also want a decent standard of living. Good 
food and good health mean so much to those for 
whom poverty and disease have been constant 
companions. 

Another factor conditioning Asian attitudes is 
inadequate understanding of the fact that Com- 
munist imperialism would impose upon them a 
colonialism far worse than the old colonialism 
they have been busy throwing off. Moreover, the 
Asians, except for those immediately threatened 
by Soviet or Chinese Communist military power, 
see less of the military strength available to sup- 
port this new imperialism than the Europeans 
who are virtually living under Soviet guns. 


Attitude of Near and Middle East Peoples 


Many of the attitudes prevailing in southern and 
southeastern Asia may, in varying degrees, be 
found in the countries of the Near Kast. 
Nationalism is a very potent factor there. And 
so is the desire to preserve culture and tradition. 

Religion, in particular, is a vital part of the 
Near Eastern culture. Foreign customs and 
technological developments which run contrary to 
religious teachings and practice can do much to 
breed dislike and discontent for those who seek to 
introduce them. 

Those countries which lie close to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s southern borders are well aware of the men- 
ace to the north. However, there are many 
thinking non-Communists in the area who believe 
that the best bet for their countries would be to 
adopt a neutral attitude in the current struggle 
between Communist totalitarianism and the free 
world. 

The adverse economic position of the great ma- 
jority of Near and Middle East peoples makes the 
matter of bare existence a primary concern for 
them. And this is certainly one of the basic prob- 
lems which the free world faces in the Near East. 

Now, I have tried to give you a broad view of 
the attitudes and sensitivities that prevail in three 
different areas of the free world. I have spoken, 
for the most part, in generalities. But if my 
comments have served to give us some insight into 
the nature of the problem we face in furthering 
understanding between ourselves and our free- 
world neighbors, they have served their purpose. 


Free World’s Opinion of the U. S. 


And that brings me to the second basic ques- 
tion I posed a little while ago. What do the other 
peoples of the free world think of America? 

By and large, it can be said that their attitude 
is ambivalent. That is, they like and dislike us 
at the same time and often for the same traits. 
Generally speaking, we are admired for our great 
technological progress, our ability to get things 
done, our practicality, and our generosity. 
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At the same time, there is a tendency to con- 
demn us as materialists—as people who disregard 
the spiritual things in life. There is a widespread 
feeling that we are somewhat conceited and domi- 
neering. And in the eyes of many Western in- 
tellectuals, we are sorely lacking in culture. 

I have already pointed out that the free peoples 
are greatly concerned with peace, with independ- 
ence, and with economic welfare. And I have 
tried to point up the fact that, though attitudes 
toward these things vary from area to area, that 
variance is primarily one of degree. 

In short, a people which is particularly preoc- 
cupied with peace is not, because of this, without 
concern for its economic well-being. A people 
which is most vitally concerned with economic 
conditions does not therefore lack a real desire for 
peace. 

With this in mind, I think we might well re- 
examine some of the basic attitudes shared by the 
free peoples with the idea of relating these atti- 
tudes to specific opinions of the United States. 

For example, let us look again at the free peo- 
ples’ attitude toward peace and security. How 
does that attitude shape up in terms of free-world 
opinion of us? 

By and large, the free peoples are impressed 
with our military potential. They consider us es- 
sentially nonaggressive. They see us as interested 
in the security of other free peoples. ‘They be- 
lieve that our strength is the best guaranty that 
the Soviet Union will not declare an all-out war. 
They believe that our strength and interest in 
other nations are their best bets for security, 
should war come. 

But the free peoples also think that our con- 
cern with military preparations and our efforts 
to organize our collective defense arrangement 
may lead to war. At the same time, they feel 
that there is a possibility that we may return to 
isolationism and thus endanger their security. 

If the free peoples relate the United States to 
their desire for peace in both a favorable and an 
unfavorable light, they do likewise in the matter 
of political independence and national status. 

They feel that the United States has tradition- 
ally sided with independence movements. They 
believe that we regularly back international or- 
ganizations which offer opportunities for weaker 
nations to achieve status in the world community. 
They see in our defense of human and political 
rights a genuine desire to assist the political as- 
pirations of all the free peoples. 

But there is also a feeling among some of the 
free peoples that our support of the independence 
ideal is merely a cover for an urge to expand. 
They are inclined to question our professions of 
good will toward the colored races. They fear 
that our great political power will operate to im- 
pose our influence upon other nations with a 
consequent loss of status for those nations. 

Let us look at another of the free peoples’ as- 
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irations—the longing for economic well-being. 
Hew does it fit in with their attitude toward the 
United States? 

The free peoples believe that we have displayed 
our generosity and our ability to provide large- 
scale economic aid particularly in regard to the 

roductive recovery of Western Europe. They 

elieve that our interest in freer trade will help 
to relieve some of the marketing problems of the 
more advanced countries. They see in our wealth, 
technical ability, and willingness to assist others, 
the promise of help for underdeveloped countries 
seeking to solve their own economic problems. 

At the same time, the free peoples see certain 
of our trade policies as working to America’s ad- 
vantage at their expense. They fear that accept- 
ance of American aid may mean involvement in 
conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. They are very sensitive to any implica- 
tion that such aid is given them as objects of char- 
ity but welcome it when they feel they are part- 
ners in an enterprise for the common good. And 
finally, they tend to question the permanence of 
our economic policies. 

These, then, are some of the attitudes of the 
other free peoples toward the United States. Ob- 
viously, these attitudes are not everywhere ex- 
pressed in the same way or in the same degree. 
Among some peoples, they are openly expressed 
and widely shared. Among others, they are evi- 
dent only among those who are politically vocal. 
Among still others, they are present but seldom 
expressed. 

The crucial point is that unfavorable attitudes 
do exist. That many of these unfavorable atti- 
tudes are without cubetantia’ basis in fact is less 
important than their presence among so many of 
our friends. Clearly, mutual understanding, like 
most precious commodities, is not easily come by. 

Such would be the case under the best of cir- 
cumstances. The existence of a totalitarian con- 
spiracy whose aim is the destruction of freedom as 
we know it certainly does not help matters. It 
makes more imperative than ever the need to give 
the free peoples the chance to see America and 
American culture as they really are. 


Progress Against Communist Assaults on Freedom 


I am happy to report that we are making prog- 
ress in this direction. This, despite the fact that 
many of our foreign friends do not see us in ex- 
actly the light in which we should like them to 
see us. 

In this connection, it would be well to remem- 
ber that we Americans have yet to earn the priv- 
ilege of wearing halos on earth. We are ordinary 
humans with ordinary human foibles just like the 
other peoples of the world. We must expect criti- 
cism. And we must take it in stride. For such 
has always been among the costs of leadership. 

A vital point to bear in mind is that our inter- 
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national information and education program is 
reaching an ever-widening audience. America’s 
Campaign of Truth is reaping results. _ 

The Voice of America is broadcasting in some 
46 different languages and has an audience of more 
than 300 millions. Our press materials daily 
reach an estimated 10 thousand foreign news- 

apers with readership of more than 100 million. 

he 91 million copies of periodical and pamphlet 
literature which we expect to publish by the end 
of the current fiscal year will be made available 
to some 900 million readers. 

Last year, our films reached an audience of 500 
million in 86 different countries. In the past fiscal 
year, nearly 8 thousand students, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and civic leaders came to this country from 
abroad or went abroad under the educational ex- 
change program. Six thousand of these came to 
the United States and returned or will return to 
tell America’s story to the home folks. 

Truly, we have made advances in the interna- 
tional information field. But we must be realis- 
tic. We still have a long way to go. 

Our efforts are certainly not uncontested. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites have stepped up 
their propaganda barrage. They are using every 
conceivable medium. They are spending about 
114 billion dollars on propaganda activities—more 
than fifteen times what the American taxpayer 
is putting into his international information 
program. 

The vicious Soviet campaign of lies and half- 
truths is universal and constant. The “hate 
America” theme is ever present. Statements by 
American leaders, no matter how remote their re- 
lationship to international affairs, are twisted, 
turned, and literally stood on end to serve as grist 
for the Soviet propaganda mill. The so-called 
“seamy” side of American life is exploited with 
devilish deceit so as to play up our faults to the 
complete exclusion of our virtues. America is pic- 
tured as being on the verge of economic collapse 
though we are in the midst of economic plenty. 

The Soviet campaign of hatred and deception is 
unrelenting. But I certainly do not want to leave 
the impression that it cannot be coped with. The 
contrary is true. 

Further, Soviet propagandists, like their 
masters, are far from infallible. They are human 
beings. They make mistakes. And some of their 
mistakes have been stupendous. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s reaction to the disarmament 
proposals recently submitted to the United Na- 
tions by Britain, France, and the United States 
is an excellent case in point. Mr. Vyshinsky said 
he couldn’t keep from laughing. His laughter, 
he said, had kept him awake all night. 

The Kremlin took a careful—but belated—look 
at the reaction of the world’s peoples. The people 
were not laughing. So Mr. Vyshinsky was in- 
structed to stop laughing. But the damage had 
been done. 
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The peoples of the free world had had a chance 
to see the ies of imperialism leering from behind 
the mask of peaceful intentions which the Krem- 
lin has assumed for propaganda purposes. The 
free peoples had seen the Soviet Government, 
which constantly prated of peace, reveal by its 
actions that its goal was anything but peace. 

The free peoples must continually retain this 
awareness of Soviet motives. They must be con- 
tinually alert to what lies behind Moscow’s global 
propaganda drive. 

We Americans owe it to ourselves and to our 
allies to do everything possible to maintain this 
alertness. We must never falter in our efforts to 
expose the Kremlin’s machinations for what they 
are. We can never expect to promote genuine 
understanding of America among the free peoples 
if we do otherwise. 

Those who would understand each other must 
be ever aware of the obstacles they face in 
common. 

I have already pointed out that the task ahead 
of us isa hard one. It would be a grave error to 
underestimate it. 

It would be equally erroneous to assume that the 
Government agency concerned with the psycho- 
logical defense of freedom can handle that task 
alone. We have depended heavily upon private 
organizations in the past. We must and will 
continue to do so in the future. 

We must look to private initiative to help us 
give the other free peoples the opportunity to see 
American culture for what it really is. 


The Need for Private Initiative 


What are some of the things which we should 
like to see private initiative undertake in the im- 
mediate future? 

We should like to see American publishers pro- 
mote the publication and sale of American books 
in countries where publishing has yet to be highly 
developed. Through the selection of books com- 
petent to present an adequate, honest view of 
American life as well as to explode the tissue of 
lies being woven by Soviet propaganda, much 
could be done to further genuine understanding 
among the literate peoples of the world. 

We should like to see American private enter- 
prise cooperate by providing funds for textbooks 
and other equipment for schools in areas where 
formal education is just beginning to get a toe- 
hold. This kind of assistance is particularly ur- 
gent in light of the fact that the Soviets have not 
hesitated to pour carefully slanted texts into such 
schools when the occasion has arisen. 

We should like to invite American newspaper 
editors to cooperate by giving foreign journalists 
a chance to spend several weeks or months work- 
ing on American papers. We want foreign news- 
paper people to get an on-the-spot view of how the 
wheels of American journalism turn by helping 
to turn those wheels. 
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We should like to see private a in key com- 
munities throughout the country take on the task 
of seeing to it that foreign visitors are properly 
integrated into community life. ‘The universities 
and colleges have already set an excellent example 
in this respect, particularly in regard to students 
and professors. 

We should like to see the educational institu- 
tions take the lead in expanding these efforts to 
include all foreign visitors. We should like to 
see private organizations play the major role in 
giving the person from abroad a real opportunity 
to see the home community in action and to make 
an honest appraisal of what he has seen. 

These, then, are but a few of the positive meas- 
ures currently under consideration—measures 
which will require the full-scale cooperation and 
support of private groups. You here in this audi- 
ence are representative of just such groups. It is 
not too much to say that you and others like you 
will be bearing an increasing share of the respon- 
sibility for furthering other peoples’ understand- 
ing of us and our understanding of them. 

For understanding—as I have already indi- 
cated—is a two-way street. 

And America’s security is directly related to 
the manner in which traffic flows along that street. 

But America’s security is certainly not the only 
consideration here. America’s well-being cannot 
be segregated from that of the free world as a 
whole. 

The key to a stable peace and to self-preserva- 
tion for the free peoples lies in unity of purpose 
and unity of action. 

That unity will be maintained and will flourish 
only if those who have united continue to develop 
their tolerance, their respect, and their under- 
standing of each other. 


Conference on German 
External Debts 


[Released to the press January 14] 


It has now been agreed by the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America and the German Federal Gov- 
ernment that an international conference con- 
cerned with the settlement of German external 
debts will open at London on February 28, 1952. 
The Conference will take place under the direction 
of the Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 
whose members are Sir George Rendel for the 
United Kingdom, F. D. Gregh for France, and 
Warren Lee Pierson for the United States. 

The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States are arranging for the 
participation of representatives of creditor in- 
terests in their countries. The Governments of 
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the following interested countries have been in- 
vited to send governmental and private creditor 
representatives to the Conference: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Lux- 
ye. + ed Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Union of South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Para- 
guay, Dominican Republic, and Colombia. In 
addition, the Bank for International Settlements, 
which also has a creditor interest, has been invited. 

The Tripartite Commission on German Debts 
has undertaken preparatory work which will 
serve as the basis for the Conference. This work 
includes the holding in June and July 1951 of pre- 
liminary consultations with the representatives of 
French, United Kingdom, and United States 
creditors and with the German delegation on ex- 
ternal debts. In November and December 1951 
the Commission and the German delegation dis- 
cussed the settlement of the debts owing to the 
French, United Kingdom, and United States Gov- 
ernments by the German Federal Republic for 
postwar economic assistance.” 

The Conference is intended to provide an oppor- 
tunity for negotiations for the settlement of Ger- 
man prewar external debts between representa- 
tives of the German Federal Government and the 
German debtors on the one hand, and representa- 
tives of the creditor interests concerned on the 
other hand. The principal task of the Conference 
will be to work out a plan of settlement for the 
various categories of German debts. 

When the negotiations at the Conference have 
been concluded, it is intended that an intergovern- 
mental agreement shall be drawn up which will 
be based on the results of the Conference and will 
give international sanction to the debt settlement. 
It will be open to interested governments, whether 
or not they have participated in the Conference, 
to accede to this agreement. 





Normalization of Germany’s financial and com- 
mercial relations with the rest of the world should 
result from the International Conference on Ger- 
man Debts, according to Ambassador Pierson. 

Commenting on the announcement of the con- 
vening of the Conference made by the State 
Department, Mr. Pierson added that the resump- 
tion of such normal relations should be a major 
step forward in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Germany. 

Mr. Pierson pointed out that since the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France had 
obtained from Germany a priority of payment for 
their claim for postwar economic assistance the 
convening of a conference to establish a pattern 
for settling Germany’s prewar debts was impos- 
sible without first meeting two conditions. One 
condition was that the three Governments reach 
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an agreement with Germany on the amount Ger- 
many will be expected to pay for postwar eco- 
nomic assistance. The other was that the three 
Governments indicate their willingness to defer 
their priority if an acceptable pattern for the set- 
tlement of prewar debts is worked out between 
Germany and her creditors. 

The agreement with Germany for payment of 
the claims of the three Governments for postwar 
economic assistance was negotiated in December 
by Mr. Pierson and his British and French col- 
leagues on the Tripartite Debt Commission. In 
the course of these negotiations, each of the three 
Governments agreed to a considerable write-down 
of itsclaim. The United States claim was reduced 
from $3,200,000,000 to $1,200,000,000, payable in 
35 years at 21% percent interest. The claim of the 
United Kingdom was reduced from £201,000,000 
to £150,000,000, and that of France from $15,700,- 
000 to $11,840,000, payable in francs. The French 
and United Kingdom debts are to be paid in 20 
years without interest. 

Mr. Pierson expressed the opinion that the 
agreement of the three Governments to settle their 
claims for postwar economic assistance on these 
terms has established a framework within which 
it should be possible for the negotiations in the 
forthcoming International Conference to come to 
a successful conclusion. 
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The Conduct of Hemispheric Relations 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


In view of the great importance to us of the 20 
countries to the south and of our importance to 
them, our Government’s policies and actions in 
regard to them merit the closest scrutiny and at- 
tention. We might, therefore, begin by review- 
ing some of the basic rules that we follow in our 
dealings with these countries. 

Let us start out by clearing away some of the 
underbrush and listing a few of the things that 
our Government does not do in dealing with these 
countries. 

The first rule is one that is basic in the personal 
make-up of every American, namely, that you 
don’t push people around even if you are much 
bigger than they are. Translated into interna- 
tional parlance this means mutual respect for other 
nations even though they are small ; scrupulous re- 
gard for their sovereignty; and nonintervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries. One of 
the principal factors in our relations with Latin 
America is the disparity between our strength and 
size on the one hand and the size of many of those 
countries on the other. Nevertheless, the indi- 
viduals which those countries produce are in no 
sense less great than individuals which we pro- 
duce. 

The first rule leads to the second, namely, that 
we don’t try to make other nations over into our 
own image. We are justly proud of many of our 
great institutions but, nevertheless, we have much 
to learn ourselves from other countries. The 
Latin American countries are different in many 
respects from us. They come from different stock 
with different traditions which they cherish as 
much as we cherish our traditions. They are 
proud people who do not like meddling in their 
affairs. Therefore, we seek to understand and re- 
spect their traditions and their institutions. 

A third rule is that we do not engage in the con- 
duct of foreign relations for the sake of seeking 
from other countries their approbation or affection 
in the abstract. We must pursue a national for- 
eign policy based upon our own enlightened self- 
interest which, of course, includes the need of hav- 

* Excerpts from an address made before the Chamber of 


Commerce at Portland, Oreg., on Jan. 21 and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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ing strong allies and access on a fair and equal 
basis to the materials we need. We must become 
accustomed to thinking of our foreign relations 
in these terms rather than in terms of a vague wist- 
fulness for the admiration of other people. This 
means that we must become accustomed to receiv- 
ing criticism—even on occasion unjust and unfair 
criticism—from countries whose interests are 
basically in accord with ours without letting that 
deflect us from carrying out the policy which our 
national interest demands, This will mean pa- 
tience and forbearance on the part of a people 
which often acts on the basis of emotions and im- 
pulse. But all of us must bear in mind that the 
United States is carrying the greatest burden of 
responsibility that any nation has carried in his- 
tory and this imposes upon all of us the highest 
possible degree of dignity and discipline. We 
must also remember that our size and power and 
the extent of the commitments which the world 
situation has forced upon us make it all too easy 
for other countries to try to shift the blame to us 
for their political and economic ills. 

At the same time, while we do not push other 
people around and while we will always seek to 
exercise the degree of patience and forbearance 
which I have mentioned, we nevertheless expect 
from other countries, including the smallest of our 
allies, respect for our legitimate rights and inter- 
ests. Too often in the minds of people abroad the 
size of this great country, our deliberate restraint 
in the exercise of our power, and the instinct to- 
ward generosity of our people have become con- 
fused with flabbiness. The mere fact that we are 
large and that we live by the principle of noninter- 
vention does not mean that we will not expect 
scrupulous reciprocity from other people in re- 
gard to our legitimate rights and interests. Bad 
faith, deliberate misconstruction and_ hostility, 
where they occur, are bound to injure our relations 
with the country concerned. One good slogan in 
conducting relations between nations is that “co- 
operation begets cooperation.” 


Review of Objectives 


Turning this around, let us state some of our 
objectives in more positive terms. 
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First, each citizen will expect his Government 
to stand up for our own national interests and the 
specific interests of our nationals abroad. We seek 
not only to protect and defend the legitimate exist- 
ing investments and trade relations of American 
private interests, but we also seek equal opportu- 
nity, in general, for American firms abroad. I em- 
phasize the word legitimate because our Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to help or advise those 
who seek unfair advantage in other countries or 
who do not conform scrupulously to the laws of 
other nations. Furthermore, our citizens must al- 
ways have in mind that their Government’s ability 
to protect a specific interest must always be viewed 
in the context of our total relations with a partic- 
ular country. Nevertheless, the subject of pro- 
tecting American interests abroad is one which 
gives us serious concern at a time which requires 
more than ever regard for the sanctity of con- 
tracts and international agreements. 

At the same time, we in the Department of 
State must necessarily, in many cases, present the 
views of foreign countries here at home since we 
‘cannot expect fair treatment of Americans abroad 
unless we can assure them of reciprocal treatment 
in our own country. This is one reason why the 
Department of State has, in general, never been a 
popular agency in the United States since, for the 
very reason that we are the agency which must 
defend Americans abroad, we must also try to be 
in effect the conscience of the American people in 
regard to the treatment which they accord to other 
nations. 

We have constant specific negotiations going on 
with other countries in regard to such matters as 
route permits for air carriers, shipping rates, radio 
broadcasting frequencies, import duties, price ceil- 
ings on imported products, export quotas, and a 
myriad of other matters which form the daily 
grist of our mill. 

We in the Department of State must often make 
very difficult decisions which in many cases in- 
volve putting the national interest ahead of a 
specific local interest in our own country. At the 
same time, other countries must realize that they 
have to play their part in the maintenance of good 
relations with us and I am sorry to say that this 
is too often forgotten by people who feel that the 
size and power of the United States imposes upon 
us the exclusive responsibility for the maintenance 
of good international relations. I am optimistic 
enough, however, to believe that as the United 
States in recent years has increasingly demon- 
strated the stability and fairness of its foreign 
policies, suspicion of our motives has diminished 
and leaders in other countries are realizing the 
importance of their making rec‘procal efforts to 
cultivate good relations with us and to avoid 
actions which will impede our official efforts to 
accord them fair and equitable treatment. 

Third, while, as I have said, we do not seek 
admiration as such from other people, we do seek 
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understanding of our policies and our customs 
without seeking to impose them on others. The 
decrease of suspicion in regard to the United States 
in Latin America which has occurred in the last 
25 years has been an essential factor in the im- 
provement of our relations. We still have some 
ways to go in this direction and nothing will con- 
tribute more to eliminating the last vestiges of 
suspicion than a clear understanding abroad of 
our purposes in the world today. Consequently, 
we operate throughout Latin America the U.S. 
Information and Educational Exchange Program 
which though it may be imperfect in some respects 
is nevertheless in our opinion making headway in 
spreading understanding of this country and its 
policies. 

Fourth, we want to help our friends to realize 
their ambitions in the way of achieving economic 
and political maturity. We help those who seek 
our help through programs of technical and finan- 
cial cooperation, programs which are lumped un- 
der the term “Point Four.” All of this assistance 
in Latin America is done on a basis under which 
other countries make their contributions to the 
program, in many cases exceeding the amount of 
ours. This is a long-term process but those of us 
who are familiar with developments in Mexico, 
Brazil, or Chile, for example, take hope from their 
example which shows that in the 10 years since 
the outbreak of World War II the economies of 
those countries have been radically altered. The 
same is true of Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, and 
others. Furthermore, in most of these countries 
the greatest impact has been made by private cap- 
ital, both domestic and foreign. 

Finally, in regard to our positive objectives, we 
seek to strengthen our system of collective security. 
In this hemisphere that system is based on the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 within the broader 
framework of the United Nations Charter. It is 
our objective to help and encourage our neighbors 
to the south in every appropriate way to carry out 
our mutual responsibilities under this treaty in the 
maintenance of hemisphere defense. 


Assistance to American Firms Abroad 


Let us now look at some of the specific applica- 
tions of the policies which we pursue in helping 
American firms abroad. I have mentioned our 
work in the field of foreign trade. The volume of 
this work in the Department of State has in- 
creased substantially in recent years as the interest 
of our citizens in this trade has become more in- 
tense. Although today our main problem in our 
export trade is finding enough materials to go 
around to meet domestic and foreign demands, far- 
sighted American traders are looking forward to 
the day when the enormously expanding market 
in Latin America will help to maintain a high rate 
of domestic production. There are unfortunately 
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many obstacles, with which we are all too familiar, 
in foreign trade. We are constantly receiving in- 
quiries for help in obtaining export licenses and 
many questions come in to us as to the possibility 
of these countries abandoning the export licenses 
and control system that make life so hard for ex- 
porters. The main fact to be faced in this connec- 
tion is that Latin America is expanding at a tre- 
mendously rapid rate in relation to their own pro- 
duction of capital equipment and also in relation 
to their exports to us and the rest of the world. 
The population of this area is growing faster than 
any other in the world. This has made most of 
the countries in the hemisphere adopt control sys- 
tems affecting imports so as to permit them to 
direct the use of their foreign exchange resources 
in the manner which they conceive to be consistent 
with their development needs. In other countries, 
efforts to deal with this same basic problem and 
with the imbalance that from time to time exists as 
between imports and exports have led countries to 
adopt a multiple exchange rate system which like- 
wise creates particular problems for exporters and 
investors. 

In cases where exporters come to us with legiti- 
mate problems arising from import and exchange 
controls, we do our best to cooperate with them. 
Furthermore, the International Monetary Fund, 
of which most of the countries in this area are 
members, is doing excellent work in this field by 
providing expert fiscal advice to its members in an 
effort to simplify exchange controls. 

We must bear in mind at all times that in deal- 
ing with other countries in regard to this type of 
problem, it is up to the other country to decide for 
itself what it believes to be best in its own interest. 
We cannot impose our views, however strongly we 
may fee] that the policy being pursued by other 
countries is not wise. We must understand that in 
countries where the problem of economic develop- 
ment is almost an obsession, the basic essentials of 
living are more important than luxuries. 

We have seen extremely favorable developments 
in some countries, particularly in Mexico and 
Peru, in regard to the simplification of exchange 
controls. We expect that as the dollar position of 
other countries improves as the result of present 
favorable raw material prices, other governments 
will move in the same direction. At the same time, 
we must bear in mind that as present emergency 
shortages develop more seriously there will be an 
increasingly pent-up demand in other countries for 
all kinds of manufactured goods. Many of these 
countries remember the experience which they 
went through after World War II when the sub- 
stantial dollar reserves accumulated during the 

yar deprecitaed in real earning power when our 
own price controls over manufactured goods were 
abolished in 1946. A contributing factor to the 
loss of earning power was the fact that many of 
these reserves were depleted on nonessential goods. 
Consequently, it can be expected that one factor 
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which these countries will have in mind in ap- 
proaching their exchange control problems will be 
the preservation of the value of their reserves. 

As I have said above, one of our main diflicul- 
ties in the field of foreign trade today is our in- 
ability to meet all domestic and foreign require- 
ments for products which are in short supply, such 
as iron and steel products, heavy equipment in 
general, and raw materials such as newsprint and 
sulphur. This has required us to impose controls 
over the export of many products, and the result- 
ing system of export licenses and priorities which 
exporters are required to obtain impose decided 
burdens on our foreign trade. The Department 
of Commerce is making every effort to simplify 
procedures and make these controls as easy as pos- 
sible on our exporters and on our friends abroad. 
They have been imposed not because we like con- 
trols but because of the needs of the emergency and 
they will be removed as soon as the burden of our 
rearmament effort permits. In the meantime, both 
our export trade and our friends abroad should be 
patient and should remember that these kinds of 
restrictions and accompanying red tape are simply 
part of the price which we all have to pay in the 
struggle to maintain our freedom. 

I think we can all agree here today that what- 
ever party is represented in the administration 
which will be in office a year from today—wheth- 
er it is Republican or Democratic—we can assure 
our friends to the south that the policies which we 
pursue with regard to them will remain stable. I 
say this with confidence because, as I have said, 
our present policies in regard to Latin America 
have been worked out through trial and error over 
a period of 25 or more years by administrations 
drawn from both political parties. We can all 
take satisfaction in the stability of our policy in 
this hemisphere. 

The Good Neighbor Policy, as we practice it to- 
day, is for us an historic bipartisan national pol- 
icy. It has been wrought by Democrats as well as 
by Republicans and the names of Hoover and 
Stimson in the Republican Party can take their 
place along with those of Roosevelt and Hull. 
This is the greatest guarantee that we can offer to 
our friends of the Americas, that regardless of 
how hard fought may be our ensuing political 
‘ampaign, they can look forward with confidence 
to working with us in the future as they have in 
the past. 


Correction 


In the Bulletin of January 21, 1952, p. 85, the 
| italic subhead, Austria should be deleted and the 
material under that head should be included under 

| the head Soviet Oppression Elsewhere on p. 86. 
| In the same issue, p. 108, in the tabulation on the 
| status of international agreements at the end of 
| 1951, delete the asterisk after the first title ‘“Con- 
| vention on Privileges and Immunities of United 
Nations.” 
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New VOA Transmitter for 
Europe and Latin America 


The Department of State announced on January 
28 that a 4-square mile tract near East Arcadia, 
N. C., has been selected as the site for a powerful 
new radio transmitter to carry the Voice of 
America’s programs to Europe and Latin America. 

Contracts have been awarded and construction 
will begin immediately on the new facility, with 
completion expected in about 18 months. 

The new installation will be similar in cost, de- 
sign, and power to one being constructed on the 
West Coast at Dungeness, Wash. The Depart- 
ment announced last week that the West Coast 
transmitter would bea 7-million-dollar short-wave 
plant and would give the Voice the most powerful 
radio signal known to exist in the world today. 

The two stations, when completed, will help 
carry America’s Campaign of Truth to areas which 
are now difficult to reach. The Department also 
envisions a group of powerful relay transmitters 
which will ring the Iron Curtain areas and make 
jamming more difficult. 


Inter-American Center 
Established at Miami 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


Sled 


WHEREAS by a joint resolution approved September 27, 
1950 (Public Law 853, 81st Congress), the Congress has 
expressed its endorsement of the establishment of the 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center in Miami, 
Florida, as a permanent, nonprofit, self-sustaining enter- 
prise for the development of improved relations and in- 
creased trade with the republics of Latin America; and 

WuHereEAs the joint resolution recites that Miami is 
suitable for the location of such a Center because it is a 
natural gateway of the United States to Latin America 
and possesses certain additional advantages; and 

WHeEreEas the joint resolution also recites that the State 
of Florida and the city of Miami will donate lands and 
money for the construction of this Center; and 

WHEREAS the effective functioning of the Center will 
encourage the mutually beneficial exchange of goods and 
services between the nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
thereby fostering the solidarity of the American repub- 
lics ; and 

Wuerkeas the aforesaid joint resolution authorizes and 
requests the President, by proclamation or in such other 
manner as he may deem proper, to grant recognition to 
the Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center in Miami: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, in consonance with the 
joint resolution, do hereby call upon officials and agencies 
of the Government to assist and cooperate with the Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center in Miami, Florida, 
and I invite the participation of all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere therein. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
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Done at the City of Washington this thirtieth day of 

January in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

fifty-two, and of the Independence of the United 

[seAL] States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
sixth. 


By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State 


Military Assistance Negotiations 


The following negotiations are being conducted 
under the terms of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, which authorized a program of military 
grant aid for Latin America: 


Mexico 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on January 25 that the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States have agreed to 
initiate negotiations looking to the conclusion of 
a bilateral military assistance agreement. The 
American Ambassador in Mexico City, William 
O’Dwyer, will be assisted by representatives of 
the Department of Defense in the negotiations. 


Cuba 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced negotiations are being initiated on Janu- 
ary 30 at Habana with the Government of Cuba 
looking to the conclusion of a bilateral military 
assistance agreement. The American Ambas- 
sador in Habana, Willard L. Beaulac, is being 
assisted by representatives of the Department of 
Defense in the negotiations. 


Tax Treaty Negotiations 
To Open With Australia 


[Released to the press January 28] 


United States and Australian tax officials will 
meet at Canberra in the last half of March 1952 for 
technical discussions looking to the conclusion of 
conventions between the two countries for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to taxes 
on income and to taxes on the estates of deceased 
persons. 

If bases for agreement are found, drafts of the 
proposed terms will be prepared by the partici- 
pants and submitted to their respective govern- 
ments for consideration with a view to signing. 

In preparation for the discussions, interested 
persons are invited to submit information and 
suggestions to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Japanese Peace Settlement 


by John M., Allison 


Acting Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs} 


The President on January 10, 1952, laid before 
the U.S. Senate for its advice and consent the 
Peace Treaty with Japan and three related treaties 
which our Government has negotiated over the 
past year: the Security Treaty with Japan, the 
Mutual Defense Treaty with the Philippines, and 
the Security Treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand—four treaties, which I believe we can 
without reservation point to as a milestone in 
American diplomatic history. These treaties 
mark the end of an era in the Pacific, an era which 
saw Japan’s emergence from feudalism to become 
one of the most powerful military nations in his- 
tory, her senseless precipitation of a major war 
which brought misery to her people and almost 
total destruction to her cities, and her subsequent 
occupation by the Allied Powers, an occupation 
which was designed not to wreak vengeance upon 
her defeated and helpless people, but to guide 
them into peaceful paths and to prepare them for 
responsibilities which no nation today can 
ignore. 

The Japanese Peace Settlement is no hastily 
built structure put together over the past few 
months. Its origins date back to 1943, when in 
the midst of the war the U.S. Government began 
to lay plans for the occupation of Japan. True, 
at that time we had little idea of what conditions 
would be at the end of the war; we had no way 
of knowing how much of Japan would be left, 
how many of its institutions would survive, or 
what materials would be available to build the 
new Japan. However, we did know that Japan 
would not utterly disappear, that her people were 
industrious and courageous, and that her society 
was cooperative and cohesive. We also knew 
that, whatever happened in Japan, she was not 
likely to be a negligible factor in the postwar 
Pacific world; that, while her military machine 
might be smashed, her geographical position, the 
industrial know-how of her people, and her dem- 
onstrated ability to absorb new ideas and adapt 
them to her own needs would always be a factor 


* Excerpts from an address made before the New York 


Bar Association at New York, N. Y., on Jan. 25 and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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important to the rest of Asia and to ourselves. 
It followed that whatever we did in Japan would 
have a direct bearing on the other countries of 
Asia and that a stable, peace-loving Japan was 
an essential step toward the solution of Asia’s 
age-old problems. 

As events turned out, we were relatively fortu- 
nate. Despite the terrible material damage she 
suffered and the final abject surrender of her mili- 
tary masters in Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945, 
the foundations of Japan’s society remained solid. 
The wheels of government continued to turn; the 
people after some apprehension over the prospect 
of a foreign occupation returned to their daily 
business; and the process of rehabilitation and 
reform got under way with neither confusion nor 
fanfare. All in all, it was the most unusual occu- 
pation in history. From the beginning there was 
complete cooperation between victor and van- 
quished, a cooperation so close that in retrospect 
it is difficult to give credit in the proper place for 
the goals accomplished. Certainly a large factor 
in the success of the occupation was the wise and 
understanding leadership of General MacArthur 
and his staff, who carried out the policies of the 
U.S. Government and the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion effectively and skillfully. Another factor 
was the constructive aid and counsel given by the 
countries associated with the United States on the 
Far Eastern Commission. But we must not forget 
the part played by the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese people themselves during the occu- 
pation. Their willing cooperation was evident 
from the very beginning, and they deserve tribute 
for the spirit which they have shown throughout. 


Problems Faced in Japanese Occupation 


In general, the Occupation in Japan was faced 
with two broad problems. The first was a negative 
one—that of eradicating for all time Japan’s 
capacity to wage aggressive war and the residue 
of feudalism which made her susceptible to mili- 
taristic ideas. In short order this problem was 
met by a series of measures designed to demobilize 
and disarm the country, purge militaristic and 
other ultranationalist elements from public life, 
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eliminate undesirable influences in the school sys- 
tem, and smash the machinery of thought control. 

The second problem—one which called for a 
constructive program—was that of building a new 
Japan which would be peaceful and democratic. 
Here the Occupation in cooperation with the Jap- 
anese Government embarked on a series of meas- 
ures which finally resulted in the Japan we know 
today. A new constitution clearly providing for 
a representative government directly responsible 
to the people was promulgated. The Imperial 
House, an anomaly to the American eye, but never- 
theless an institution which has stood the test of 
time and which has proved itself to be a strong 
element of stability in the Japanese social and 
political structure, was retained as “the symbol of 
the State and of the unity of the people,” but with- 
out political attributes and the false trappings of 
mythology which in the past resulted in the Em- 
peror’s being used by unscrupulous elements for 
their own ends. A responsible parliament, based 
on universal suffrage, was created. Individual 
liberties were broadened and guaranteed in a bill 
of rights. Government, police functions, and 
education were decentralized in order to promote 
democracy at the grass roots. The huge financial 
monopolies, which in prewar years had fallen un- 
der the control of the military clique, were decon- 
centrated in an effort to broaden the base of their 
control. 

Three groups of Japanese citizens in particular 
were freed from legal and economic bondage and 
given their due rights in modern society. The 
women of Japan, hitherto second-class citizens, 
were given equal status under the law and granted 
suffrage; and statistics of the last elections in 
Japan reveal that some 90 percent got out and 
voted—a percentage which I believe puts us to 
shame. Labor was encouraged to form unions, 
and today over five and one-half million Japanese 
participate in these unions, which are free from 
governmental interference. 

Lastly, the farmers, numbering more than half 
of the population of Japan have been raised from 
economic oblivion and under a series of land-re- 
form laws have recovered ownership of the land 
which is rightfully theirs. As of 1949, 88 percent 
of the farmers of Japan owned the land they tilled 
as contrasted with 54 percent in 1945. 

With the accomplishment of these reforms, it 
was our conviction that Japan had discharged in 
full her obligations under the Potsdam Surrender 
Terms and was now entitled to a peace settlement 
which would restore her to a position of sovereign 
equality in international life. 


Preparation for Peace Treaty 


We first thought that the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan might be concluded in the same way as 
treaties in the past—around a conference table. 
Accordingly, in 1947 the United States proposed 
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that the governments represented on the Far 
Eastern Commission meet at a preliminary confer- 
ence to discuss plans for a Japanese peace treaty. 
Here we were stopped by the Soviet Union, who 
insisted that the matter could be considered only 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers—where, of 
course, the Russians would have, in effect, a veto. 
In this manner, the Soviet Union, if it wanted to 
block a Japanese peace settlement, had nothing to 
lose. It could oppose any proposals made at a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and, 
by insisting that only that body had authority to 
act in the matter, it could prevent consideration 
of the treaty by any other means. 

Therefore, in 1950 the United States decided to 
abandon the conference method and instead began 
to seek peace through a series of diplomatic con- 
sultations and written exchanges of views with all 
interested governments—including that of the 
Soviet Union. The work of Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles, as special representative of the 
President, in this endeavor is too well known to 
require further elaboration here. The Presiden- 
tial Mission led by him visited 10 capitals, explor- 
ing the problems of the treaty with the leaders of 
the various countries concerned. The United 
Kingdom, in the meantime, was carrying on simi- 
lar discussions with the countries of the British 
Commonwealth. Enough areas of agreement 
were found in the course of this preliminary sur- 
vey to enable the United States to prepare a draft 
text by March of 1951 for circulation to over 20 
countries. The United Kingdom also drafted a 
text based upon its discussions with the members 
of the Commonwealth and in June of 1951; these 
two texts were reconciled and circulated to all in- 
terested powers. Despite its claims to the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union was given a_ full 
opportunity to contribute to these discussions in a 
constructive manner and on:an equal basis with 
the other participating countries. The Soviet 
Union, however, chose to confine its protests to 
matters concerning the procedure by which the 
treaty was developed rather than to substantive 
aspects of the treaty text. 

During these international consultations, Mr. 
Dulles and his staff worked as closely as possible 
with the U. S. Congress, informing the members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee of develop- 
ments as they occurred. Not only were the Mem- 
bers of Congress informed on these matters, but 
their opinions were solicited and their suggestions 
taken into account and incorporated into the 
language of the treaties. From both parties in the 
Congress we received the utmost cooperation. 

In fact, I think it is not an exaggeration to say 
that the Treaty of Peace with Japan and the re- 
lated treaties concerning the security of the 
Pacific area are the results of a greater coopera- 
tive effort than the world has heretofore seen with 
respect to international agreements. In the fullest 
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sense of the phrase, they are “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” The unanimity with which 
the delegates at the San Francisco Conference 
signed the Treaty of Peace with Japan, in the face 
of the obstructionist tactics of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, is a vivid testimony of this fact. 


What the Terms of the Treaty Mean to Japan 


The Japanese Peace Treaty has been widely ac- 
claimed as a treaty of reconciliation, and it is cer- 
tainly that. But it is more, too. It is a treaty 
which brings Japan back as an equal member of 
the world community. Her future actions are 
limited only by those standards of international 
conduct commonly respected by all nations and 
specifically expressed in the aims of the United 
Nations Charter. Under this treaty, the people 
of Japan are being given an opportunity to make 
a positive contribution to world progress. 

Though the terms of the treaty are generous, 
they are not lax. There are stern articles in the 
treaty which have been required both by the pro- 
visions of the Potsdam Surrender Terms and by 
international standards of justice. Japan has 
been stripped of former territory which she 
gained as a result of aggression; she will be re- 
quired to pay damages for the depredations in- 
flicted upon other countries by her armed forces. 

However, it has been stipulated that these 
damages shall not be exacted from Japan at the 
expense of her economy. Rather, she will be ex- 
pected to furnish the services of Japanese people 
in production, technical assistance, salvaging, and 
other work which in some measure will compen- 
sate for the damages done. This new concept of 
reparations may well pave the way toward in- 
creased international cooperation and, if Japan 
is wholehearted and sincere in her efforts, create 
an atmosphere of friendship that would have 
been otherwise impossible to achieve. 


Pacific Security Treaties 


With this in mind, I would like to dwell briefly 
upon the concept of Pacific security. The Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty is the keystone of the arch of 
collective defense in the Far East. Without a free 
and independent Japan, it would be difficult and 
costly to maintain the security of the Pacific area. 

The initiative, talent, and ability of the Jap- 
anese people—as well as their sincere coopera- 
tion—are essential to the long-term stability of 
the region. However, the Mutual Defense Treaty 
between the United States and the Philippines; 
the Security Treaty between Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States; and the Security 
Treaty between the United States and Japan are 
important and necessary adjuncts to the system 
of collective defense which we have built and 
upon which we will rely. 

These treaties are based upon one premise—the 
sure conviction that no nation stands alone in the 
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Pacific. It is this conviction which gives mean- 
ing to the treaties and which welds them into a 
system which will do more to promote peace and 
deter aggression in the Pacific area than any one 
nation, acting alone, could ever hope to accom- 
plish. In making these agreements, each nation 
recognizes that its own security is assured only so 
long as its neighbor’s remains out of danger. 


Other Problems Discussed 


I do not want to leave with you the impression 
that the conclusion of these four treaties settles 
all the problems of the Pacific. Actually nothing 
could be more unrealistic than an attitude on the 
part of our own people or on the part of the Jap- 
anese that with the ending of the state of war and 
Japan’s resumption of her sovereign rights as a 
nation, nothing further need be done. Very real 
problems remain for the United States, Japan, and 
the other off-shore areas of the Pacific if they are 
to develop soundly and maintain their integrity 
in the face of imperialistic aggression. 


ECONOMY 


The ending of the state of war does not solve 
Japan’s economic problems. Her 83 million 
people contained in an area no larger than Cali- 
fornia must continue to live. Under the Occu- 
pation this was made possible by large-scale 
economic aid from the United States, aid amount- 
ing to nearly 2 billion dollars. That aid has now 
ceased, and, if Japan is to survive, she must manu- 
facture and export goods which can be exchanged 
for food and raw materials. This poses serious 
problems for Japan is not only deficient in such 
vital materials as rice, coking coal, iron, man- 
ganese, cotton, wool, rubber, and timber but has 
also lost her former markets in Manchuria and 
other parts of the Chinese mainland. It is true 
that the war in Korea has given a stimulus to 
Japanese trade and enabled Japan to earn needed 
dollars through United States procurement of 
supplies for its forces in Korea. However, this 
condition can only be temporary, and in the long 
run Japan must look farther afield to the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world for her trade. Her one advantage in facing 
the problem lies in the relative efficiency of her 
industry—particularly her managerial talent and 
her skilled labor. However, this advantage alone 
‘annot guarantee Japan’s foreign trade. She must 
have access to raw materials and markets. 


REARMAMENT 


A further problem is that of rearmament. The 
Japanese have experienced the horrors of war at 
first hand—not only in the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, but in the incendiary raids on 
Tokyo and every other city and town of any in- 
dustrial importance. They have experienced the 
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anguish of waiting in vain for their soldiers to be 
repatriated—up to the present the Soviet Union 
has failed to return to Japan or otherwise account 
for well over 300,000 prisoners of war. They have 
seen how a military clique can seize control of the 
civil government and under the guise of patriotism 
drive a nation into imperialism, war, and disaster. 
They also know the economic sacrifice involved 
in maintaining military forces. 

A few Japanese—particularly those who have 
not had occasion to observe the wide gulf between 
the official statements and the actual practices of 
the Soviet Union—would like to put their heads 
in the sand and follow a neutralist policy in the 
hope that Japan might be overlooked. Some of 
these persons may be sincere, but they are obvi- 
ously lacking in perception. They have appar- 
ently forgotten the fate that has befallen Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the Chinese main- 
land. They have misinterpreted the lesson of 
Korea—one which clearly demonstrates the aims 
of the Soviet Union in the Far East. Fortunately, 
this group is ina minority. The great majority of 
Japanese realize that their only hope lies in posi- 
tive measures for defense. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER POWERS 


Another problem, one of immediate practical 
import, lies in the attitude of other powers toward 
Japan. The peace settlement with Japan, while 
opening the way for Japan’s return to the inter- 


national family, does not guarantee that the scars 
of war are all healed. Many countries—particu- 
larly those who have suffered under the Japanese 
military yoke—for instance, our sister Republic 
of the Philippines, will not forget their experience 
for many years. Others, like Australia and New 
Zealand, who were directly threatened by a Japa- 
nese invasion, still fear that in some way or other 
it might happen again. Japan will face much 
latent hostility in the areas where she made war, 
and only a patient determination on the part of the 
Japanese people to follow the path of peace and 
the slow healing process of time will enable Japan 
to wipe out completely her record of the past. 

These are the main problems, then—the neces- 
sity for strengthening Japan’s economy through 
increased foreign trade, the need for rearmament 
for defensive purposes, and the continuation of 
the healing process in Japan’s relations with her 
neighbors—with which we shall all be concerned 
in the months and years to come. So far as we 
have been able, we have sought to prepare Japan 
for her new responsibilities and through this 
series of treaties to pave the way for stability in 
the Pacific. I believe that as Americans we can 
take just pride in these accomplishments. Their 
lasting success, however, will depend on a con- 
tinuing identity of interest between the group of 
nations who have thus expressed their faith in one 
another. It will depend upon whether each of us 
can keep that faith. 


Administrative Agreement Negotiations With Japan 


Statement by Dean Rusk 
Special Ambassador of the President * 


I was greatly honored by the request of the 
President of the United States that I undertake 
this mission which has brought me once again to 
Japan. My respect for your great country and 
for the role which it can play in our modern world 
community and my strong convictions about the 
essential harmony of our basic national interests 
add to the satisfaction which I feel in accepting 
this mission on behalf of my country. We feel 
ourselves most fortunate, Mr. Minister,? that the 


’Made at the opening of the first session of the ad- 
ministrative agreement negotiations at Tokyo on Jan. 29 
and released to the press on the same date. President 
Truman on Jan. 23 appointed Mr. Rusk as his special 
representative with the personal rank of Ambassador to 
the administrative agreement negotiations. 

?Katsuo Okazaki, State Minister in the Japanese Cab- 
inet. 
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Government of Japan has seen fit to ask you to 
serve as its representative in our discussions and 
are honored to be associated with you in the task 
which is now before us. 

May I express at the beginning my understand- 
ing that our present negotiations are on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis; that we are to consider 
matters which relate to the period which begins 
with the coming into effect of the peace treaty and 
the restoration to Japan of its full sovereignty; 
and that these present negotiations are free dis- 
cussions between our two Governments on the basis 
of sovereign equality. This does not mean that 
the responsibilities of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers are modified or finished in 
any way prior to the effective date of the peace 
treaty; it means, however, that the Supreme Com- 
mander understands and agrees with the view of 
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my Government that the Japanese Government is 
free to participate in these negotiations and is free 
to conclude an agreement upon its own responsi- 
bility. That is the same broad basis upon which 
the peace treaty and the security treaty themselves 
were concluded and is, in our opinion, the basis 
on which we should now seek a mutually satis- 
factory accord on administrative arrangements. 

It is also my understanding, Mr. Minister, that 
we are here seeking an agreement which shall be 
fully known to and understood by the peoples of 
our two countries. The close association of our 
two great Nations in the cause of peace has nothin 
in it to be concealed. Fears and suspicions which 
may be sown by those who are trying to divide us 
can be dissolved by complete public understanding 
of what it is we shall agree to do. In fact, 1 
believe our Governments have a very definite re- 
sponsibility to carry out a positive public infor- 
mation program in this field. 

As our delegation sees it, our present task is to 
negotiate an administrative agreement between 
our two Governments called for in article 3 of the 
security treaty.* We should like to work out an 
agreement which will establish, in the words of the 
security treaty itself, “conditions which shall gov- 
ern the disposition of armed forces of the United 
States of America in and about Japan.” 

Since our point of departure is article 3 of the 
security treaty, and since the security treaty stands 
in intimate relation to the peace treaty, we believe 
our work here should be conducted within and be 
governed by the broad framework of these two 
treaties, both of which have been ratified by Japan 
and are now before the Senate of the United 
States in accordance with our own constitutional 
arrangements. Another important agreement in 
the background of our present discussion is the 
exchange of notes between our two Governments 
on September 8, 1951,‘ concerning continued sup- 
port and assistance by Japan to the United Nations 
forces, in the words of the exchange of notes, “en- 
gaged in any United Nations action in the Far 
East after the Treaty of Peace comes into force.” 

With the coming into effect of the Japanese 
peace treaty, it is entirely clear that Japan will 
take its place in the world community as a sover- 
eign equal. It is a basic factor in the arrange- 
ments which we are now to consider. 

The highest expression of sovereignty in our 
modern world community is not found in uni- 
lateral freedom of action which disregards the 
rights of others or which places in jeopardy the 
common interests upon which the world commu- 
nity is founded. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions states, for example, that “the organization is 
based upon the principle of sovereign equality of 
all its members.” That very same Charter, how- 
ever, sets forth in considerable detail agreed limi- 
tations upon unilateral action which are necessary 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
* Ibid., p. 465. 
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to accomplish the purposes and to give effect to 
the principles of the Charter itself. 

The greater the nation and the more widespread 
its interests and responsibilities, the greater are 
its obligations to respect the rights of its neigh- 
bors and to act in such a way as, in the words of 
the Preamble of the Japanese peace treaty, to 
“cooperate in friendly association, to promote 
their common welfare and to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.” The United States, 
for example, is a member of a large number of 
international organizations, and as such our sover- 
eignty is exercised in continuous process of joint 
action and cooperation with others. At the pres- 
ent time, the United States has concluded security 
arrangements with almost 40 other nations in all 
parts of the world in a significant effort to estab- 
lish a just and durable peace. In emphasizing, 
therefore, our regard and respect for the full 
sovereignty which Japan will enjoy in conse- 
quence of its Treaty of Peace, I would wish to 
register our view that it is no infringement or 
diminution of sovereignty for Japan to act vol- 
untarily in concert with others to give effect to the 
great principles which find expression in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


U. S. Approach to the Administrative Agreement 


The security treaty between the United States 
and Japan came about because of the disarmed 
state of Japan, because of great dangers which 
would arise both for Japan and for the rest of 
us if Japan should be left defenseless, and in ac- 
knowledgment of the desire of the Government of 
Japan that, under these circumstances, American 
armed forces be retained in this area. In the Pre- 
amble of the security treaty, Japan states that it 
desires, as the provisional arrangement for its de- 
fense, that the United States should maintain 
armed forces of its own in and about Japan so as 
to deter an armed attack upon Japan. The dis- 
position of such forces in and about Japan, at the 
request of Japan, necessarily involves facilities 
and areas for use of such forces. Further, it is 
inherent in the situation that such force must have 
the capability of carrying out its military mission, 
in this instance, those referred to in article 1 of 
the security treaty. Our — task, therefore, 
appears to us to be that of giving practical effect 
to arrangements which are implicit in the agree- 
ments which our two Governments have already 
reached. 

Another element in the background of our pres- 
ent work is the expectation expressed in the secu- 
rity treaty that Japan will itself increasingly 
assume responsibility for its own defense against 
direct and indirect aggression, “always avoiding 
any armament which could be an offensive threat 
or serve other than to promote peace and security 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter.” 
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The administrative agreement which we have 
before us deals with arrangements for United 
States forces and does not enter into such meas- 
ures as may commend to the Government and peo- 
ple of Japan for their own defense. 

Unfortunately, in the modern world the steps 
which have to be taken for our elementary security 
involve substantial costs. Speaking for my own 
countrymen, we should greatly prefer to use our 
resources for the improvement of our standards 
of living, for the social and cultural development 
of our people and for the assistance to our friends 
abroad in the gréat pursuits of peace. It is a 
matter of concern and disappointment that the 
great effort of the world community to establish 
peace is being frustrated by the appetites and 
ambitions of those who now constitute a serious 
threat to the peace of the world. The presence 
of United States forces in and about Japan will 
involve costs, and we believe these costs should be 
shared upon an equitable basis in the light of our 
respective abilities to bear them. 

The approach of the United States to the ad- 
ministrative agreement reflects an understanding 
regard for the economic and social well-being of 
the Japanese people and for the special problems 
which you will face in restoring a prosperous na- 
tion. We shall willingly try to find arrangements 
for U.S. forces in Japan which will impose the 
least practicable burden upon the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural processes by which the 
Japanese people must earn their livelihood. Im- 
portant facilities and areas are being constantly 
released by General Ridgway, and his repre- 
sentatives are ready to work closely with rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese Government to find 
arrangements which bring into the closest har- 


mony possible the needs of the Japanese economy 
and the essential requirements of our forces. 

Hostile propaganda has attempted, Mr. Minis- 
ter, to misrepresent cynically and falsely the pur- 
poses which underlie the security arrangements 
between United States and Japan. Peace is a 
profound desire of my country. To achieve it we 
have joined in building the United Nations; we 
have poured out our wealth—wealth which is not 
unlimited—in a mighty stream to help repair 
devastation and to meet hunger and distress which 
breed disorder and war. We have been patient in 
negotiations and ready to seek solutions to out- 
standing problems in good faith. We have re- 
sisted the violent attacks upon the peace of the 
world in the hope of preventing a general confla- 
gration arising from unchallenged aggression. 
Our initiative, our men, and our material re- 
sources have been used in an effort to establish 
peace. It is on that basis that we have sought 
and welcomed the close association between our- 
selves and Japan. No one who if prepared to 
keep the peace and to live in accordance with pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter, would take exception to this association or be 
anxious about its meaning. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Minister, that the basic 
interests of our two countries are largely the same, 
that the peoples of our two countries are working 
for the security of their homes, a chance to earn a 
decent living, and opportunity to enjoy the essen- 
tial rights of free men. It is in recognition of 
these underlying factors that we are happy to 
meet here and to work with you in conclusion of 
the arrangements which will mark the further 
cooperation of our two countries. 


Expansion of Point Four Activities in Africa and Near East 


PROGRAM IN IRAN 


[Released to the press January 21] 


The Point Four Program in Iran will be greatly 
expanded as a result of an understanding reached 
on January 19. An exchange of notes embodying 
the general scope and terms of the expanded pro- 
gram was concluded between Prime Minister 
Mosadeq on behalf of the Government of Iran 
and William E. Warne, director of technical coop- 
eration in Iran, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States. 

The United States may contribute as much as 
$23,450,000 toward the program of technical coop- 
eration and economic development in Iran in the 
current fiscal year, compared with approximately 
$1,460,000 in fiscal year 1951. 


February 11, 1952 


Specific projects to be undertaken under the 
terms of the new understanding will be worked 
out between representatives or the United States 
Government and the individual ministries con- 
cerned, or such other representatives as the Prime 
Minister may designate. 

After the expanded Point Four Program had 
been approved by the Council of Ministers, Mr. 
Mosadeq immediately appointed a four-man com- 
mittee to work with United States officials in 
carrying out the plan. Members of the new com- 
mittee are Mr. Maleki, Minister of Health, chair- 
man; Mr. Hesabi, Minister of Education; 
Engineer Taleghani, Minister of Agriculture ; and 
Mr. Zangeneh, Managing Director of the Plan 
Organization. 

It is expected that the major part of the United 
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States contribution will be used for enlarging and 
extending the rural improvement program which 
is already under way. Ten regional centers, of 
which seven are already in operation, help to de- 
velop specialized services in agriculture, health, 
sanitation, and education. Teams of specialists 
work among the people of the villages, helping 
them dig wells for clean water, obtain better seeds, 
improve their farming methods, make better use 
of irrigation water, adopt more efficient tools, 
establish new schools, and generally improve their 
standards of living and farming. Iranian tech- 
nicians work with the Americans assigned to these 
centers, gaining knowledge and skills which they 
in turn hand on to other villages and other people. 

The rural improvement program is the basis 
of Iran’s long-range plan for raising the level 
of food production and the health and living 
standards of the people. Point Four has been 
assisting in this program under a memorandum 
of understanding between the two Governments 
signed October 19, 1950.1. The agreement set up 
a Joint Commission, consisting of five Iranians 
and four Americans, with an Iranian chairman, 
which continues to plan and carry out this work. 

Also under consideration is the use of approxi- 
mately 4 million dollars for urgently needed in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and modernization. The 
main purpose is to develop small industries for 
processing local raw products, including food and 
housing materials, as well as goods and equipment 
needed for economic development. 

It is expected that about 250 thousand dollars 
will be spent on training (in the United States 
or at regional training centers) of Iranian na- 
tionals selected by their Government. 

At present, 62 American technicians and admin- 
istrative personnel are working in Iran on the 
Point Four Program under the direction of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, Depart- 
ment of State. It is expected that by the end of 
the current fiscal year there will be more than 150 
such personnel in Iran. The great majority of 
these will be"technicians in the fields of agricul- 
ture, public health and sanitation, and education, 
working directly with the people in the villages 
and on the farms. 


AGREEMENT WITH LIBYA 


[Released to the press January 23] 


The U.S. Government concluded a Point Four 
General Agreement with the new Government of 
Libya, on January 21, 1952, the Department of 
State announced on January 23. The agreement 
was signed at Tripoli with Andrew G. Lynch, 
Chargé d’Affaires, signing for the United States 
and Ali Bey Jerbi, acting Prime Minister, signing 
for Libya. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 30, 1950, p. 703. 
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A Point Four General Agreement had been 
signed with the Governments of Great Britain 
and France on June 15, 1951, as the administrat- 
ing authorities of Libya while the former Italian 
colony was in the process of becoming an inde- 
yendent nation under the auspices of the United 

ations. 

Under the provisions of the agreement signed 
with the Libyan Government, the United States, 
through the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the Department of State, will provide ap- 
proximately 1 million dollars for the current year 
to assist the efforts of the Libyan people to better 
their living conditions. The Point Four pro- 
gram calls for improving agricultural production, 
health and sanitation conditions, developing 
water resources, and helping the Government 
establish the framework of a sound public edu- 
cation system. 

John W. Jago, a career employee of the De- 
partment of State, was appointed on November 
14, 1951, to direct the technical cooperation pro- 
gram in Libya. 

Mr. Jago recently returned from Libya for a 
short period of consultation with officials of the 
Department of State and is now en route to his 
post. 

The Libyan Government, with the aid of the 
United Nations and friendly governments, is 
establishing a Public Development and Stabiliza- 
tion Authority and a Finance Corporation 
to carry out a development program for the 
country. 

The agricultural program will be developed 
around a farm extension service, including the 
operation of demonstration farms in agronomy 
and stock raising, and vocational agricultural ed- 
ucation. Vernon D. Bailey, an Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations extension specialist, who 
had been assisting the Government of El Salva- 
dor in developing its agricultural extension since 
1947, was assigned to Libya in November 1951 to 
be chief of the agricultural improvement program. 

As agriculture in Libya is handicapped by the 
scarcity of water, a program for developing a 
greater supply of water and its efficient utiliza- 
tion will be carried out. A study will be made 
by a water and soil survey team of U.S. experts. 

The health and sanitation program will be car- 
ried out mainly by treating students and develop- 
ing a program of instruction in the public schools 
in health and personal hygiene; and by teams 
which will carry out control programs against 
malaria, tuberculosis, trachoma, and other diseases 
prevalent in Libya. 

Attention will be given also to helping develop 
secondary roads in certain agricultural regions, 
as the amount of arable land in Libya is limited 
and the country’s dependence on agriculture 
makes it necessary to open up as much of the 
untapped potential farming area as possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Lends Support to Chinese Charges of Soviet Treaty Violation 


Statement by John Sherman Cooper 
UWS. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


The charges by the Chinese Government against 
the Soviet Union which we are now considering 
have been before the General Assembly for more 
than 2 years. From the time the Chinese dele- 
gation first introduced this question, the United 
States has taken the position that the charges 
were properly within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, and it has supported the measures 
designed for their investigation. 

The Republic of China, in the resolution before 
us, accuses the Soviet Government of violating 
the Chinese-Soviet treaty of friendship and al- 
liance of August 14,1945. Specifically, it charges 
that the Soviet Union obstructed the efforts of the 
National Government of China to reestablish its 
legitimate authority and control in Manchuria, 
which had been occupied by the Japanese forces. 
It charges also that the Soviet Union gave mili- 
tary and economic assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists in the effort that they were making to 
overthrow the National Government, when it had 
bound itself to render such assistance to the 
National Government. 

The Republic of China has presented a very 
clear issue to this committee. It asks the General 
Assembly to determine, on the basis of factual 
evidence, that its charges are correct that the 
Soviet Government has violated the treaty of 
friendship and alliance of August 14, 1945. 

It is the view of the United States that these 
charges of treaty violation against the Soviet 
Union are sustained by the factual evidence given 
this committee by Dr. Tsiang and by evidence 
available to us from non-Chinese sources. In 
consequence, the United States supports a deter- 
mination by the Assembly that the Soviet Union 
violated the Chinese-Soviet treaty of August 14, 
1945. 

*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) of the 
a Assembly on Jan. 28 and released to the press on 

an. ° 
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U.S. Belief in the Sanctity of International Treaties 


Beyond the issue of the treaty violation, about 
which I shall speak later, there is another impor- 
tant question which I know this committee will 
consider. That question is whether it is of rele- 
vance or value for the United Nations to make a 
determination of a treaty violation which has been 
an accomplished fact for several years. I say 
that it is the position of the U.S. delegation that 
a determination of this treaty violation is relevant 
and of importance. 

In the first place, we believe that the sanctity 
of international treaties is of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the world. Since the beginning of this 
century, many nations, large and small, have 
worked toward the goal of an international sys- 
tem based upon law and order. The World Court, 
the International Court of Justice, the League of 
Nations, and now the United Nations are evi- 
dences of that effort. Experience has taught us 
that the regime of law and peace which we seek 
cannot be maintained unless nations act in good 
faith and will keep their word. 

It is one of the great tragedies of our time that 
during these years when this great effort for world 
order has been made, we have seen many solemn 
international agreements casually violated by ag- 
gressive powers. Treaties of nonaggression and 
noninterference have been used as deliberate 
camouflage for aggression by the modern total 
state. Treaties of friendship and alliance have 
been cynically ignored by aggressive powers as 
they have attacked their treaty partners. Many 
countries have placed faith in the word of power- 
ful states, have found the word was counterfeit, 
and have been casualties of this sinister business. 

When states cannot depend upon the written 
pledges of other states with which they have en- 
tered into treaties, especially treaties of non- 
aggression, noninterference, friendship and 
alliance, there is a condition which can degenerate 
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into international lawlessness and even into open 
warfare. 

This resolution will not roll back the calendar. 
Determination by the Assembly that the Soviet 
Union violated the treaty of 1945 will not of itself 
undo what has taken place in China, nor restore 
to its people control over their great destiny. But 
the adoption of this resolution will be a pro- 
nouncement by the United Nations of its insistence 
upon the solemnity of international obligations 
and its concern that they be observed. It is im- 
portant that the Assembly express its moral judg- 
ment on the violation of this treaty in the hope 
that it may deter other treaty violations in the 
future, and the consequences that follow. In a 
larger sense, therefore, the General Assembly, in 
passing upon the charges submitted by the Chi- 
nese delegation, will concern itself with the future 
as well as with the past. 


Main Elements of the Chinese-Soviet Treaty of 1945 


The breach of a treaty of the importance of 
the Chinese-Soviet treaty, considering the setting 
in which it was executed, should be no longer 
ignored. 

The Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945 was a pact of 
enormous importance between two great powers. 





Text of Chinese Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/L. 76 
Adopted Feb. 1, 1952 


The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING that it is a prime objective of the 
United Nations “to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can 
be maintained”, 

NoTinc that the Republic of China and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics concluded on 14 Au- 
gust 1945 a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance which 
provides, inter alia, 

(a) That the Contracting Parties “agree .. . 
to act in accordance with the principles of mutual 
respect for each other’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity and non-intervention in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs”, and 

(b) That “the Soviet Government agrees to render 
China moral support and assist her with military 
supplies and other material resources, it being under- 
stood that this support and assistance will go 
exclusively to the National Government as the Cen- 
tral Government of China”, 

FINDING that the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics obstructed the efforts of the National Govern- 
ment of China in re-establishing Chinese national 
authority in the three Eastern Provinces (Man- 
churia) after the surrender of Japan and gave 
military and economic aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists against the National Government of China, 

DETERMINES that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in its relations with China since the sur- 
render of Japan, has failed to carry out the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance between China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 14 August 
1945. 
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It was signed on the very day Japan surrendered. 
The bitter war which the Chinese people had 
waged against Japanese imperialism had finally 
ended. For a longer time than any other people, 
the Chinese people, led by the National Govern- 
ment, had stood firm in the face of the enemy, 
loyal to the cause of Chinese freedom and in- 
dependence. From their heroic resistance, the 
Soviet Union itself had drawn benefits. One of 
the effects of the prolonged struggle of China 
against Japan was the protection of the Far 
Eastern area of the Soviet Union from the threat 
of Japanese aggression at a time when the Soviet 
armies were hard pressed in the West. 

The treaty was a series of arrangements estab- 
lishing the principles and conditions which would 
govern Chinese-Soviet relations in the postwar 
period. Those general principles are concisely 
stated in articles V and VI of the basic document. 

Article V stated : 


The high contracting parties, having regard to the in- 
terests of the security and economic development of each 
of them, agree to work together in close and friendly 
collaboration after the coming of peace, and to act ac- 
cording to the principles of mutual respect for their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, and of noninter- 
ference in the external affairs of the contracting parties. 


Article VI stated: 


The high contracting parties agree to render each other 
every possible economic assistance in the postwar period, 
with a view to facilitating and accelerating reconstruction 
in both countries and to contributing to the cause of world 
prosperity. 

The notes and agreements exchanged on the 
same day were intended to carry into effect the 
general principles of the treaty. They promised 
to each of the contracting parties certain advan- 
tages. The agreement which established joint 
Chinese-Soviet operation of the Manchurian trunk 
railways enabled the Soviet Union to establish a 
control which Dr. Tsiang has told us meant “con- 
trol of the economic life of the region.” Other 
agreements permitted the Soviet Union special 
rights in the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur. 

It is clear that the treaty gave great advantages 
to the Soviet Union, especially in terms of the 
extension of its influence into Manchuria. 

In making these great concessions, China ex- 
pected the friendship and cooperation of the So- 
viet Union in the execution of its postwar task. 
The National Government had the right to believe 
that the Soviet Union would keep its pledge to 
assist it in reestablishing its authority in those 
areas occupied by the Japanese forces, and in the 
task of reconstruction and development. V. M. 
Molotov, Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
given this promise of his government in the first 
note annexed to the treaty: 

In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned 
treaty, and in order to put into effect its aims and 


purposes, the Government of the U. S. S. R. agrees to ren- 
der to China moral support and aid in military supplies 
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and other material resources, such support and aid to be 
entirely given to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China. 


Throughout the treaty and notes there run again 
and again the Soviet promises of respect for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of China and 
of noninterference in its internal affairs. 

The Soviet representative last Saturday re- 
fused to face the issue of the violation of these 
pledges by his government. He argued instead 
that the charge had no validity because, he said, 
Dr. Tsiang was not the legal representative of the 
people of China. 

But the status of the Chinese delegation is not 
an issue here. And in any event, Mr. Malik’s 
thesis is devoid of morality or ethics. He tells 
the committee in effect that the perpetrator of a 
crime cannot be accused of wrongdoing because it 
is claimed that the victim is dead. 

The Soviet delegation also spoke of the so-called 
corruption of the National Government, as though 
that were germane to the issue of the treaty viola- 
tion. We are not inquiring into the morality of 
the National Government, although the record dis- 
closes that it kept its treaty promises to the Soviet 
Union. More accurately, it is an inquiry into the 
morality of the Soviet Union. Nor, I feel sure, 
will the committee be diverted by Mr. Malik’s run- 
of-the-mill attack on the United States. The issue 
before us isa treaty violation. Weare looking for 
answers to certain basic questions. 

1. Did the Soviet Union work in close and 
friendly collaboration with the Chinese National 
Government ? 

2. Did it provide all possible economic assist- 
ance to the National Government? 

3. Did it provide the National Government with 
moral, material, and military support to the ex- 
clusion of all other political groups in China? 

4. Did the Soviet Union show its respect for 
the complete sovereignty of the National Govern- 
ment of China over Manchuria ? 

Our answer is that the Soviet Government did 
not honor these commitments and, in failing to 
honor them, violated the Chinese-Soviet treaty 
of 1945. 


U. S. Corroboration of Chinese Charges 


In determining our answers to these basic ques- 
tions, we rely both upon unrefuted evidence pre- 
sented to the committee by the Chinese delegation 
and upon our own independent observation at 
the time. 

Many Americans were in China during the 
period immediately following the signing of the 
treaty. We were collaborating with the Chinese 
National Government as the Central Government 
of China. Later on, our diplomatic representa- 
tives tried to mediate a settlement between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the Communists, so that 
peace would be restored to China. Students of 
Far Eastern affairs are also familiar with the 
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reports of General Wedemeyer and the Pauley 
Commission which went into Manchuria in 1946. 

I point out these facts to show that the United 
States had independent sources of information 
in China during the early postwar years and 
through those sources can corroborate the charge 
of the Chinese delegation that the Soviet Union 
violated the treaty of 1945. 

The most obvious violation of the treaty of 1945 
was the looting of Manchuria during the period 
of Soviet occupation. This was more than a vio- 
lation of the economic promises of the treaty. It 
destroyed the very basis of the treaty. 

It was the act neither of a friend nor an ally. 

Disturbing reports of removals of plant equip- 
ment and machinery from Manchuria by the 
Soviet Union began reaching the United States in 
the fall of 1945. Early in 1946, the United States 
protested against removals from the Manchurian 
industrial complex. 

The Soviet regime was contending at the time 
that it was entitled to take out so-called Japanese 
“war booty.” It proceeded to remove this equip- 
ment before any decisions had been taken on the 
question of Japanese reparations, without con- 
sulting China or any other power which had 
fought Japan, and with utter disregard for its 
disastrous effects on the Chinese economy. 

To get the facts about Japanese assets in the 
area, President Truman sent a mission of Ameri- 
can experts to Manchuria in the summer of 1946. 
One objective was to “prove or disprove reports 
that crippling removals had been made from the 
area.” What they found was appalling. 

Soviet forces entered Manchuria from Siberia 
and Outer Mongolia on August 9, 1945. Japan 
was already preparing to surrender. In Moscow, 
the Chinese and Soviet Governments were negoti- 
ating the treaty of friendship and alliance signed 
a few days later. Japanese resistance was con- 
fined to northern Manchuria, and within a week 
it ended. 


The Pauley report stated that: 


Southern Manchuria, which contained over 80 percent of 
Manchurian industries was taken practically unop- 
posed, and with little if any damage. There was ample 
opportunity for the orderly occupation of the entire area. 

The Soviet forces occupied an area whose econ- 
omy was in great part intact and whose industries 
were active and of great significance to China. 
When they withdrew in the spring of 1946, they 
left much of Manchurian industry in ruin. 

I have here the full report of the American Mis- 
sion to Manchuria, headed by Ambassador Edwin 
W. Pauley. It is a lengthy and detailed docu- 
ment covering all the major industries of Man- 
churia. It includes many photographs of plants 
and mines stripped of essential machinery. 

With the permission of the chairman, I would 
like to read a few excerpts from the findings of 
the Pauley Mission. 
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Upon their arrival in the industrial areas of Manchuria, 
the Soviets began a systematic confiscation of food and 
other stockpiles and in early September started the 
selective removal of industrial machinery. It is appar- 
ent that they planned to complete these removals by De- 
cember 3, 1945, the date originally set for the withdrawal 
of all Soviet military forces from Manchuria. 

The Soviets did not take everything. They concen- 
trated on certain categories of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. In addition to taking stockpiles and certain 
complete industrial installations, the Soviets took by far 
the larger part of all functioning power generating and 
transforming equipment, electric motors, experimental 
plants, laboratories, and hospitals. In machine tools, 
they took only the newest and best, leaving antiquated 
tools behind. In the old Mukden arsenal, for example, 
about one-third of the tools were taken. While in the 
new arsenal, virtually everything was taken or 
demolished. 

Not only were buildings and structures damaged by 
the removal of the equipment, but the taking of some key 
equipment, such as generators and pumps from mines 
resulted in the loss of current production, and in irrepar- 
able damage to the mines by flooding. The removal of 
power facilities not only halted all current industrial pro- 
duction, but also made it impossible to maintain and 
protect the plants themselves. Water works and sewage 
facilities in the large cities were made inoperable be- 
cause of lack of power. 

By far the greatest part of the damage to the Man- 
churian industrial complex occurred during the Soviet 
occupation and was primarily due to Soviet removals of 
equipment, and to Soviet failure to preserve order. After 
the Soviet withdrawal, Chinese Communist action re- 
sulted in further damage to some of the installations. 


The Pauley Mission reported that the Soviets 
removed from Manchuria 1,486 locomotives, 2,267 
passenger cars, and 27,320 freight cars. By re- 
moving this railway property, the Soviet Union 
had clearly violated the railway agreement under 
the treaty. In summary, as the result of Soviet 
removals of equipment in Manchuria, it was esti- 
mated that the capacity of the electric-power in- 
dustry was reduced by 71 percent. Coal produc- 
tion was reduced by 90 percent; steel production 
by 57 percent; pig iron by 71 percent; railway- 
shop capacity by 50 percent; the metal-working 
industry by 80 percent; aluminum manufacturing 
was completely incapacitated ; telephone and tele- 
graph installations were 50 percent removed or 
destroyed; laboratory installations were 90 per- 
cent removed or destroyed. 

The Commission reached the following con- 
clusions: 


In Manchuria the confiscation and removal of food 
stocks, the destruction attendant upon and following the 
removals of machinery, the almost complete halting of 
productive effort with no regard for the harmful effects 
upon the Chinese population, all indicate that there were 
long-range strategic reasons behind the Soviet actions. 
The chaos caused by the Soviets has produced a con- 
dition of instability both politically and economically 
which will take a long time to correct. It left a populace 
hungry, cold, and full of unrest. 


In its appraisal of damages, the report stated 
that “two billion U.S. dollars is considered to be 
a conservative estimate of the damage resulting 
from the Soviet occupation.” 

But the repercussions of this Soviet policy were 
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much wider. Manchuria was a place from which 
the rehabilitation, development and unification of 
China could logically have been started. The de- 
struction of its industrial potential was a body 
blow to the economic welfare of the Chinese peo- 
ple and their government. 


Soviet Obstruction in Manchuria 


Now, let us look for a moment at the other as- 
pect of the “close and friendly collaboration” 
which the Soviet Union gave to the National Gov- 
ernment. How did the Soviet Union assist the 
National Government in its effort to reestablish its 
authority in Manchuria? How did it observe its 
obligation to provide “moral support and aid in 
military supplies and other natural resources, such 
support and aid to be entirely given to the National 
Government as the Central Government of 
China?” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to 
the report of Lieutenant General Wedemeyer to 
President Truman on September 19, 1947. This 
report, you may remember, was critical of the 
National Government on some grounds. For that 
reason, the Soviet delegation sometimes uses it for 
quotation. 

I repeat that we are not concerned here with the 
failings of a government, but with the evidence 
of a treaty violation placed before the Assembly. 

The Wedemeyer report refers specifically to vio- 
lations by the Soviet Union of both the letter and 
the spirit of the Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945. 
Contrary to the spirit of the treaty, it found for 
example that the Soviet Government had shown 
“no evidence of a conciliatory or cooperative atti- 
tude.” In particular, Soviet actions in Man- 
churia had strengthened the position of the Chi- 
nese Communist forces “with political, economic 
and military repercussions on the National Gov- 
ernment’s position both in Manchuria and in China 
proper.” These actions had made peace and sta- 
bility in China more difficult. Let me quote briefly 
from the Wedemeyer report: 


The Chinese Government's position in Manchuria has 
been seriously weakened by Soviet actions. In spite of 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 and its related documents 
the Soviet Union has hindered the efforts of the Chinese 
Government to restore its control over Manchuria, has 
not given the “moral support and aid in military supplies 
and other material resources” provided for in these docu- 
ments and has not permitted the Chinese Government 
freely to take over the civil administration of Dairen and 
the Port Arthur area. Rather, the Soviet Union has as- 
sisted the Chinese Communists in Manchuria by the tim- 
ing of the withdrawal of Soviet troops and by making 
available, either directly or indirectly, large quantities 
of surrendered Japanese equipment. Soviet machina- 
tions in Western Sinkiang and among the Mongols have 
further embarrassed the Chinese Government. In brief, 
the Soviet Union has given no indication of any effort to 
assist the Chinese Government and has, instead, taken 
action which has aided the Chinese Communists in 
Manchuria. 


Now it must be remembered that there were no 
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Chinese Communist military forces in Manchuria 
at the time of the Japanese surrender. Moving in 
during the early period of the Soviet Occupation, 
they were permitted to become an important mili- 
tary factor. On the other hand, as Dr. Tsiang 
stated, the early entry of Chinese Government 
forces was prevented by the Soviet refusal to per- 
mit their use of Dairen as a port of entry, and the 
obstruction of their movement by rail, sea, and 
airlift. Further, their entry was blocked by the 
delay in the Soviet withdrawal, long beyond the 
time promised by Marshal Stalin. 

The net effect of this obstruction was to allow 
the Chinese Communists an opportunity to build 
up their forces in Manchuria. 


Summary of Factors Sustaining the Chinese Position 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, it can be determined from 
facts that the Soviet Government violated its 1945 
treaty of friendship and alliance with China. Its 
actions in Manchuria alone sustain the case made 
by the Chinese delegation. Pledged to friend- 
ship and alliance, the Soviet Union was hostile. 
Pledged to assist, it refused assistance. Pledged 
to cooperate, it obstructed. Pledged to provide 
material resources, it gave none, but seized those 
of China. Pledged to support the legal Govern- 
ment of China, it gave its aid to the Communist 
armies. 

Before I conclude, I turn again to the question 
of the relevance of a determination of the violation 
of the treaty by the Soviet Union. I state again 
that the United States holds that this determina- 
tion isof value. We should emphasize that stand- 
ards of right and wrong must be applied to great 
and small nations alike. 

The fact that the Soviet Union violated provi- 
sions of the Chinese-Soviet treaty immediately 
after it was signed strongly suggests that it never 
meant to honor the treaty at all. This would not 
be inconsistent with other Soviet actions taken in 
the face of solemn treaty and other commitments, 
such as the absorption of the Baltic States, the in- 
vasion of Finland, and various provisions of the 
Potsdam agreement. Earlier during the present 
session, the Assembly received a great volume of 
evidence of Soviet violations of agreements with 
Yugoslavia, following the latter’s expulsion from 
the Cominform. Other treaty violations by the 
Soviet Government could be cited. The violation 
of the Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945 is simply one 
more indication that the Soviet Union cynically 
disregards its treaty commitments when such con- 
duct serves its own ends. 

The history of this treaty is of the greatest sig- 
nificance to the General Assembly. Its violation 
helped to start a chain of events of direct concern 
to the United Nations. 

Manchuria, controlled by Communist China and 
in which the Soviet Union had attained a position 
of great influence, was used as a staging area from 
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which there came Korean forces as spearhead divi- 
sions of the North Korean Army when it invaded 
the Republic of Korea. The tanks, and heavy 
artillery, included in the deliveries to North Korea 
in April and May 1950, came over the railway by 
way of Mukden and Antung, Manchuria. 

Following the North Koreans, the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves came from their Manchurian 
staging area to enter the Korean war. Indeed, 
less than a year after the signing of the second 
Chinese-Soviet treaty of alliance—the treaty 
signed by Moscow and the Chinese Communists in 
February 1950— the Chinese Communists had in- 
vaded a neighboring country in defiance of the 
United Nations and were condemned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as having themselves engaged in 
aggression, 

Nor can we predict where the chain of events 
will stop. Immediately after the Chinese Com- 
munists came to power, they began to talk of “lib- 
erating” other Far Eastern countries in the name 
of the International Communist Movement headed 
by the Soviet Union. 

On January 3 in the First Committee of this 
Assembly Mr. Vyshinsky made certain allegations 
concerning my Government and other members of 
the United Nations. In that statement the Soviet 
representative said: 

It is the Chinese People’s Republic which is the victim 
of aggression and which is subjected to danger day by day 
and minute by minute on the part of the United States 
and its allies. 

He went on to say that the American command 
is busy transferring Kuomintang troops from 
Taiwan to Thailand and to the western part of 
Burma; that the United States is busy preparing 
large-scale military operations on the border of 
the Chinese People’s Republic through the mili- 
tary occupation of certain states; that the United 
States plans to maintain Chinese Nationalist 
troops on the border of Thailand, Burma, Vietnam, 
and Yunnan province in preparation for new ag- 
gressive acts against the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and other states in that area. Referring 
to Korea, he stated that the United States will 
declare that these illegal acts are defensive meas- 
ures against Chinese Communist aggression and 
that they indicate a plan to have the defensive acts 
of the Chinese Communists branded as aggressive 
acts in the future as, he says, they were in Korea. 

It is with considerable reluctance that my Gov- 
ernment feels compelled to repeat and give fur- 
ther currency to these Soviet allegations. Need- 
less to say they are entirely false and without 
foundation. If we refer at all to the Soviet rep- 
resentative’s recent statements, it is because my 
Government and the peoples of the world are con- 
cerned over the possible significance which this 
statement might have for the future of interna- 
tional peace. The world well remembers that 
there were similar charges of aggression in Korea 
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leveled against the United States and other free 
governments by the Soviet representatives and 
other Communist spokesmen in an effort to justify 
Communist aggression in Korea. Do the false 
charges made by the Soviet representative on 
January 3 presage Communist aggression in In- 
dochina or Thailand or Burma? Would the 
Soviet representative then say that such action is 
“defensive” against “aggression” by my Govern- 
ment and other governments of the free world, 
charges which the Soviet representative has 
already fabricated ? 

I am sure that all of the peace-loving states 
represented here must share the concern of my 
Government over the threat of further Communist 
aggression in Asia which may be latent in the 





Soviet representative’s statement of January 8. 
At this time I must, on instructions of my Gov- 
ernment, state clearly that any such Communist 
aggression in Southeast Asia would, in the view 
of my Government, be a matter of direct and 
grave concern which would require the most. 
urgent and earnest consideration by the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not dealing with an aca- 
demic exercise. The treaty violation, it is true, 
is an accomplished fact, but its consequences are 
still with us. The United Nations should pro- 
nounce a judgment on the side of international 
law and order. This judgment can be rendered 
by the passage of the resolution presented to us 
by the Chinese delegation. 


U.S. Urges Support for New Plan of Assistance to Palestine Refugees 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly? 


We have now come to the question of deciding 
upon the directive which the General Assembly 
should give to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees concerning 
its further work. We are vitally concerned with 
the welfare of these homeless people. We are 
concerned with the question of how to improve 
their lot—how to give them hope and encourage- 
ment. A brighter future must await them. At 
the moment, these 875,000 refugees are homeless. 
It seems indisputable that something can be done 
to improve their lot and to prepare them for a 
fuller life in whatever community they may even- 
tually resume permanent residence. 

As has been indicated by the chairman of the 
committee in the announcement which he has just 
made, the four sponsors of the resolution which 
was tabled on January 16, having ascertained that 
some of the language was subject to misinterpre- 
tation, have welcomed an opportunity to discuss 
that resolution with some of their colleagues. 
Pending the conclusion of this reconsideration, 
I shall confine myself to discussing the general 
problem as presented to the committee by the 
reports. 

Ve are dealing with a humanitarian question 
here in this committee now. In my country, when 
we learn that somewhere in the world a devastat- 


* Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Jan. 17 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date, 
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ng flood or other great catastrophe of nature has 
me refugees of hundreds or thousands of peo- 
ple, we do not stop to debate whether the 
catastrophe might have been averted. We help 
those who are in trouble. The facts of history 
show that when Americans know about misery 
and want, their hearts go out to the people in 
distress. 

I cite the case of my own countrymen because 
it is a case I know. But I am equally sure that 
the great humanitarian instincts which ennoble 
the human race are the same in every country. 

With respect to the problem before us, who 
among us will say that we shall let human beings 
suffer and die while we study and assess the causes 
of their suffering? In fact, the history of the 
United Nations effort and aid to the Palestine 
refugees shows that peoples everywhere have re- 
— to the human need as their hearts inclined 
them and as their capacities permitted. Some 
have been able to give money or the services of 
devoted men and women, or clothing, or food, or 
transportation, or housing, or blankets, or aid in 
administration. Those who are located in prox- 
imity to the refugees can aid in ways which are 
not open to others of us who are located at a dis- 
tance and have no governmental authority on the 
spot where the unfortunate people are to be 
found. If one has authority to say to this man 
go and he goeth and to that man come and he 
cometh, surely that one will say come and go in 
aid of the refugees who are at our threshold. And 
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if one is at a distance from the scene, available re- 
sources will be placed at the disposition of those 
who are ready and willing to assume the burden 
of wise and careful administration. 


Special Report Made by the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to all who have participated in 
this humanitarian enterprise—to Mr. Blandford, 
who has borne the labor and heat of the day in the 
service of his fellow-men; to his colleagues and 
staff; to the many voluntary humanitarian and 
religious agencies and to the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, and Unicer, all of whom 
have contributed immeasurably to the welfare of 
the refugees. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as was pointed out to us by 
the director in his statement yesterday, the com- 
mittee has before it two reports on assistance to 
Palestine refugees. The first is the report of Mr. 
Blandford, as director of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. That is Doc. Supp. No. 
16/A/1905. The second is the Special Report of 
the Director and the Advisory Commission of the 
Agency, which is Doc. Supp. No. 16A/1905/Add.1, 
which under the resolution of December 8, 1949, 
is composed of representatives of four countries. 

The United States delegation is impressed by 
the graphic manner in which the report of the 
director presents the refugee problem and by its 
clarity and insight. Iam sure the members of the 
committee appreciated the significance of his state- 
ment yesterday that “the refugees have had a 
measure of hae from the storms of controversy 
as well as from the storms of nature.” 

I think that the director’s report provides us 
with the material for a thorough and sympathetic 
appreciation of the problem of the refugees. The 
following passage is a striking summary of the 
situation : 


Today, after nearly three years, the refugees are still 
scattered over 100,000 square miles of territory in five 
different countries; still dependent on relief and without 
knowledge of the future; the victims of circumstances 
they are unable to grasp. Legally, humanly, and economi- 
cally speaking, they are little better off than they were 
when they first left Palestine, since against the sporadic 
and low-paid work that some of them have found must 
be set the exhaustion of the resources that others man- 
aged to bring out. 


The plan envisaged in the special report which 
is before us is not so much a new plan as the logical 
development of previous efforts by the agency in 
the light of its experience. The underlying con- 
sideration in the creation of Unrwa by the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the hope that employment of 
refugees on constructive projections would arrest 
the demoralizing effects of long-continued relief 
and the development of a professional refugee 
mentality. It was further hoped to reduce the 
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number of persons on relief to those unable to 
work. Thus the cost of relief would be reduced 
to a point where host governments could continue 
it without international assistance. With that in 
view a ue of public works—such as road build- 
ing, afforestation and a miscellaneous variety of 
smaller projects—was undertaken. 

Uncertainties as to the availability of funds 
hampered the development of plans and projects. 
The desired results of reducing permanently the 
relief rolls were not achieved during this phase. 
However, a new note of activity was injected in 
the refugee picture and a valuable experience was 
gained. As a result of this experience it became 
clear that all refugees cannot find homes and jobs 
in the immediate areas where they are now located. 
There must be movement from the sites of present 
refugee camps to areas of greater economic op- 
portunities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the resolution of the last 
General Assembly which was adopted without a 
single dissenting vote outlined the work of UNrwa 
for the ensuing year and expressed the belief that 
“the reintegration of the refugees into the economic 
life of the Near East, either by repatriation or re- 
settlement is essential for the time when interna- 
tional assistance is no longer available.” Em- 
phasis was thus placed on works leading to rein- 
tegration rather than temporary employment on 
public works. 

I think it might be well to consider the meaning 
of this word “reintegration.” In paragraph 112 
of his report, the director says it “can be broad] 
interpreted as the building of homes in areas whic 
would permit the refugee to become self-support- 
ing, without prejudicing rights to repatriation or 
compensation in accordance with other General 
Assembly resolutions.” 


New Plan Would Grant More Freedom to Refugees 


The plan contained in the special report lays 
the ground on a broader basis for a sound endur- 
ing investment in the reintegration contemplated 
by the resolution of the last General Assembly. 
The refugee who cooperates in the plan does not 
forfeit his freedom of action. At the end of the 
period he will retain his freedom of choice. He 


_ will be free to choose whether to stay where he is 


located or to settle elsewhere according to the pos- 
sibilities which may become open to him. In the 
meantime, he will have had an opportunity to 
acquire more varied skills and also capital needed 
for what he may want to do later on. 

Needless to say, the plan cannot succeed with- 
out the cooperation of the refugees themselves 
and of the countries in which they are now 
located. 

This will require, for instance, willingness on 
the part of governments concerned to reach agree- 
ment with the Agency on specific projects in- 
cluding the making available of public lands. To 
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U.S., U.K., French, and Turkish 
Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/L. 59 
Adopted Jan 26, 1952 


The General Assembly 


RECALLING its Resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 
1949 as amended by Resolution 393 (V) of 2 Decem- 
ber 1950, 

HAVING EXAMINED the report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (A/1905) and 
the special joint report of the Director and Advisory 
Commission of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (A/1905/Add.1), 

HAVING CONSIDERED the three-year programme of 
relief and reintegration recommended by the Direc- 
tor and Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency, 

1. Commends the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for the development of a constructive 
programme which will contribute effectively to the 
welfare of the refugees ; 

2. Endorses, without prejudice to the provisions of 
paragraph 11 of Resolution 194 (III) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1948, or to the provisions of paragraph 4 of 
Resolution 393 (V) of 2 December 1950 relative to 
reintegration either by repatriation or resettlement, 
the programme recommended by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for the relief and rein- 
tegration of Palestine refugees, which envisages the 
expenditure of $50 million for relief and $200 mil- 
lion for reintegration, over and above such contri- 
butions as may be made by local governments to be 
-arried out over a period of approximately three 
years starting as of 1 July 1951; 

3. Recognizing the concern of the United Nations 
in the problem of the Palestine refugees, Urges 
the governments of the countries in the area to 
assist, with due regard to their constitutional proc- 
esses, in the carrying out of this programme and to 
extend to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, a subsidiary organ established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, their co-operation in the elaboration 
of specific projects, and in the general performance 
of its functions; 

4. Invites the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency to explore with the governments concerned 
arrangements looking toward their assuming admin- 
istration of reintegration projects at the earliest 
possible date; 

5. Requests the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency to explore with the governments concerned 
the desirability and practicability of transferring 
the administration of relief to those governments at 
the earliest possible date, and considers that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency should 
continue to carry the cost of the supply programme, 
subject to paragraphs 2 and 6, and to provide assist- 
ance for the health, welfare, and education pro- 
gramme along with the duty of making such inspec- 





tion, and such verification of accounts as may be 
necessary ; 

6. Considers that relief expenditures should be 
reduced in suitable proportion to reintegration 
expenditures ; 

7. Decides that the amount of $20 million provided 
in Resolution 393 (V) of 2 December 1950 should be 
increased to $27 million for direct relief for the fiscal 
year ending 30 June 1952; 

8. Decides that consequent upon paragraph 2 
above, the amount of $30 million provided in Reso- 
lution 393 (V) of 2 December 1950 for reintegration 
should be increased to not less than $50 million, and 
credited to the reintegration fund provided for in 
that Resolution for the fiscal year ending 30 June 
1952 ; 

9. Approves the budget recommended by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for the 
fiscal year 1 July 1952 to 30 June 1953, of the equiva- 
lent of $118 million of which $100 million shall be 
available for reintegration and $18 million for relief ; 

10. Authorizes the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency to transfer funds allocated for relief 
to reintegration ; 

11. Urges the Member Governments to make vol- 
untary contributions to the extent necessary to 
carry through to termination the programme set 
forth in paragraph 2 above; 

12. Requests that negotiations regarding contri- 
butions for the proposed three-year programme be 
earried out by the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-budgetary Funds established by the Resolu- 
tion adopted at the 352nd meeting of the General 
Assembly on 7 December 1951; 

13. Expresses its appreciation of the assistance 
afforded to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency by the specialized agencies and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and urges them to render all services possible to 
strengthen the programme of refugee relief and 
reintegration ; and to co-operate with the Secretary- 
General and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in ensuring that the total assistance of the 
United Nations to Palestine refugees is rendered 
with the maximum of co-ordination and efficiency ; 

14. Erpresses its appreciation to the numerous 
religious, charitable and humanitarian organiza- 
tions whose programmes have afforded valuable 
supplementary assistance to Palestine refugees, and 
again requests them to continue and expand to the 
extent possible the work which they have under- 
taken on behalf of the refugees. 





On January 26, the General Assembly approved 
the Palestine Assistance Resolution by a vote of 49 
to 0 with 5 abstentions (Soviet bloc). 








make it succeed, it will also be necessary for the 
governments concerned to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of efficient working arrangements such 
as granting various kinds of facilities to enable 
the refugees to move freely and to work wherever 
there is an opportunity for employment as well 
as the facilitating of arrangements for the prompt 
and free movement of materials and equipment. 
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As the special report tells us, “the central con- 
clusion and purpose” of its findings and recom- 
mendations is “to agree upon a formula which 
vwill promise the refugee an end to camp life and 
ration lines; promise the governments a termina- 
tion of social and economic dislocation ; and prom- 
ise contributors a definite time when large relief 
expenditures will stop.” 
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We learn further from the special report, Mr. 
Chairman, of the director and Advisory Commis- 
sion that the Agency’s explorations for reintegra- 
tion opportunities demonstrate the possibilities 
that exist for cooperation by the governments con- 
cerned. In Egypt there has been full coopera- 
tion on an exploratory project in the Sinai. In 
Jordan also the Agency has, with the help of 
the Jordanian Government, explored a variety of 
projects. Recent consultations with the in- 
terested governments, moreover, have made it 
possible to outline new possibilities of cooperation 
and constructive action. 


Appeal Made for Full Cooperation of 
Other Nations 


The sum of 250 million dollars proposed for 
the carrying out of this plan is a large one and 
it must be raised by voluntary contributions. 
After the 3-year plan was brought to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States, the Congress 
authorized a liberal contribution for the present 
fiscal year. We have no authority to make com- 
mitments regarding future action by the Congress, 
but I would like to call attention to the fact that 
the Joint Senate Committee which recommended 
authorization of the U.S. contribution for this 
year recognized in strong terms the importance 
of the program. The contribution of the United 
States has been generous, but the program cannot 
succeed unless other governments also make sub- 
stantial contributions. We appeal to all the coun- 
tries to come forward with assistance to the 
greatest extent possible. The Negotiating Com- 
mittee established at this session of the General 
Assembly will approach the representatives of 
the various governments for contributions. Our 
representative on the Negotiating Committee will 
be able to give his associates on that committee 
details as to the nature of the U.S. contribution. 
The terms and conditions under which payments 
would be made from the maximum appropriation 
of 50 million dollars for this year and the rela- 
tion of the U.S. contribution to other contribu- 
tions will be fully stated in the Negotiating 
Committee. 

I appeal to all delegations present today to 
pave the way for the work of the Negotiating 
Committee by explaining to their Governments 
the urgency of the need for contributions and the 
constructive use to which they will be put. Re- 
member that approximately 900,000 human beings 
are involved. Means must be found to help them 
out of their present hopeless state and the de- 
moralizing existence of relief camps. We must 
launch this plan and launch it with confidence 
and must demonstrate that the United Nations 
intends to see it through. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that all ap- 
propriate facilities of the United Nations be made 
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available to the Agency in the execution of the 
we outlined in the report which is before us. 

ne such facility, as the director suggested yes- 
terday, will be authority to draw upon the United 
Nations Working Capital Fund for advances if 
and when such advances may be necessitated by 
temporary delays in the flow of funds from con- 
tributing governments. It would therefore seem 
in order to suggest that the chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee address a letter to 
the chairman of the Fifth Committee asking that 
committee to take the necessary steps for granting 
the appropriate authority to the Secretary Gen- 
eral to draw on the Working Capital Fund for the 
purpose of advancing funds as available and as 
required to finance temporarily the operation of 
the agency. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee so decide upon the completion of its 
discussions. 

I have emphasized, Mr. Chairman, the deep in- 
terest of the U.S. delegation in this plan. We 
will give it the strongest possible support. The 
proposal that there should go forward simul- 
taneously with relief a 3-year plan of economic 
enterprise which will afford an opportunity for 
homes and jobs for the refugees will prove in 
our opinion to be of benefit to all concerned. It 
will restore to the refugees, we believe, the dignity 
of earning their own livelihood and will enable 
them to contribute to the social and economic 
betterment of the areas which have given them 
asylum. Finally, it points the way to the termi- 
nation of both relief and reintegration at the end 
of the three-year period envisaged. We feel that 
it can become one of the most constructive of 
United Nations undertakings, and that it may 
prove to be one of the most important enterprises 
sponsored by any international organization. 

The U.S. delegation deeply regrets every delay 
which impedes the determination by the General 
Assembly that work shall go forward under the 
wise and constructive plan which Mr. Blandford 
and his associates have laid before us. The prob- 
Jem of how best to afford assistance to the Palestine 
refugees is not for us a question of politics or of 
prestige. We are moved by that deep instinct 
of humanitarianism which, I venture to say, the 
peoples of the Near East as much as, if not more 
than any other peoples, are conscious of in visible 
symbols as well as in the present friendship and 
in the lasting memory of many devoted men and 
women. Debates do not halt the ravages of 
storms and tempests, of cold and disease. Here a 
little, there a little, line upon line, we might argue 
points of vantage but while we did so, men and 
women and children would suffer. 

The plan in the report which is laid before 
us, which the U.S. delegation supports, opens to 
the refugees doors of hope and of opportunity. 
Let us all join in holding those doors open. 
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U.N. Commission on Prisoners of War Meets at Geneva 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD THE COMMISSION 


On January 8, 1952, the United States Embassy 
in Moscow dave a note to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union informing 
the Soviet Government of the UWS. intention to 
send a representative to a meeting of the U.N. 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, which 
convened at Geneva on January 21, 1952+ 

In spite of the tenor of the Soviet note sent in 
reply, the United States continues to hope sin- 
cerely that the Soviet Union can see its way clear 
to participate in the deliberations of the United 
Nations Ad Hoe Commission. The tragedy in- 
volved in the total absence over 6 years after the 
end of World War II of any information con- 
cerning the fate of hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man, Italian, Japanese, and other prisoners of war 
warrants the full efforts of all nations concerned 
to repatriate the men still held and to give the 
families of those who have died an accounting. 
The United States will continue to offer every 
assistance in an effort to secure a final solution of 
this issue. 

Following is an unofficial translation of the 
Soviet note recewed on January 21 and released to 
the press on January 22: 


In connection with the note of the Embassy of 
the United States of America of January 8, 1952, 
regarding repatriation of Japanese and German 
prisoners of war from the Soviet Union, the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. considers 
it necessary to refer to the note of the Embassy 
of the U.S.S.R. to the State Department of July 
16, 1950, and to the note of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to the Embassy of the United States of 
America of September 30, 1950, in which is given a 
comprehensive answer on these questions. 

As regards the reference of the Government of 
the United States of America to the forthcoming 
meeting of the United Nations Commission on 
Prisoners of War, as is known, this Commission 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1952, p. 90. 

Notre: The Soviet note of July 16, 1950, referred to in 
the Soviet note above, merely pointed to Tass statements 
of April 22 and June 9, 1950. These Tass announcements 
claimed that all but 2,467 Japanese prisoners of war had 
been returned. The note of September 30, 1950, claimed 
that all German prisoners of war had been returned ex- 
cept 13,532 still being retained for war crimes and 14 in 
consequence of illness. 
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was created under pressure from the United States 
and England in violation of the United Nations 
Charter and is illegal. 

The mentioned American note cannot be con- 
sidered other than as a slanderous attack against 
the Soviet Union to which the Government of the 
United States of America resorts obviously in 
order to deprecate the guilt of those German and 
Japanese war criminals who drew Germany and 
Japan into the war adventure resulting in the 
Second World War and who are being used by 
ruling circles in the United States of America for 
preparation for a new world war. 


U.S. CONCERN FOR SOLUTION OF THE 
PRISONERS OF WAR PROBLEM 


by Mike J. Mansfield? 


The Government of the United States desires 


also to express its appreciation of the efforts which 


the Commission has already made and is now mak- 
ing to bring closer to solution the problem of 
repatriating or otherwise accounting for those 
persons detained as the result of World War II 
whose fate is still unknown. 

We are faced here with the total absence of offi- 
cial information concerning these hundreds of 
thousands of human beings—a flagrant violation 
of accepted international legal and moral stand- 
ards. Vast numbers of people have simply van- 
ished—a tragedy which goes beyond their own 
fate, whether it be death or continued imprison- 
ment. It is a tragedy which strikes at their fami- 
lies and relatives, who do not know whether they 
are alive or dead. But human nature being what 
it is, the families of prisoners of war will continue 
to hope that the missing father or son still lives; 
they will continue to use every means at their 
command to find out what happened to him and 
to get him home. 

I would do the same. I am sure that the mem- 
bers of the Commission would do the same. 

For many years these families looked to the 


* Excerpts from statement made before the U.N. Ad Hoc 
Commission on Prisoners of War at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on Jan. 22 and released to the press on the same date. 
Mr. Mansfield is U.S. representative to the meeting of this 
Commission. 
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occupation powers alone for help. We did our 
best to provide that help, as I think members of 
the Commission will agree from their examination 
of the series of diplomatic exchanges with the 
Soviet Union on this question. But we met a blank 
wall, a refusal to face even the most obvious facts 
in the situation. Then, as you know, we decided 
to enlist the assistance of the United Nations. The 
result was the General Assembly’s decision to es- 
tablish the Commission on which you now sit. 

Now, in a sense, the hopes of these people have 
been transferred to you. It is a great responsi- 
bility. But you will not be alone. I think you 
will find a great deal of cooperation as you get 
more and more into the investigative phase of your 
work. Much information already has been col- 
lected. It can be made available to you. 

The Commission has given itself directives with 
which the United States is in complete agreement. 
The first is a matter of principle. You, as the com- 
missioners, decided unanimously during your 
meeting last summer that you would seek a solution 
to the problem of prisoners of war in a purely 
humanitarian spirit. The United States associ- 
ates itself with that decision of the Commission, 
because from the very beginning we have con- 
sidered this as a humanitarian problem of the 
most fundamental sort. 

The second directive was more a matter of defi- 
nition. The Commission, in the words of Mr. 
Guerrero’s invitation to us, interpreted the expres- 
sion “prisoners of war” as including persons who, 
though no longer prisoners, are still being detained 
for one reason or another. This too, it seems to 
us, was a wise decision. For the Commission 
would certainly wish to know whether former 
prisoners of war are being detained under some 
other arbitrary or technical status. 

Now the Commission moves on to the next phase 
of its work. You have invited us here to consult 
with you so that your humanitarian task will be 
effectively discharged. 

The United States believes that the members 
of the Commission would want now to determine 
the facts about prisoners of war, to get answers 
to the basic questions of who they are, where they 
are, who are dead and who are still alive. And 
having determined the answers to the basic ques- 
tions, it will want to take steps to have these people 
repatriated to their homes, countries, and their 
families. Now we are quite aware that the Com- 
mission will have to face certain hard realities. 
The Soviet Union, despite what wec ~ider over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, ma:..cains that 
it does not have any more prisoners of war, that 
they have all been repatriated. All, that is, with 
the exception of a few thousand who are being 
detained in connection with war crimes. But we 
do not know even who these men are or where 
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they are being kept, or of what crimes they have 
been accused. No names whatever have ever been 
furnished. 

To get at the facts, the Commission might well 
ask the Soviet Government for its cooperation by 
allowing the Commission to carry on studies on 
the territory of the Soviet Union. This is not an 
unreasonable request in light of the Soviet claim 
that it has fulfilled all of its obligations of the 
repatriation of prisoners of war. If that is actu- 
ally the case, the Soviet Government should be 
the first to invite the Commission to make a study 
within the Soviet Union. 

The United States has repatriated all prisoners 
of war taken by the American forces. If the Com- 
mission should decide to study prisoner-of-war 
data in the United States, my Government ex- 
tends it a most cordial welcome. We will cooperate 
with you in every way. Indeed, we already have 
informed the Commission in reply to its note of 
September 10 that we would make available perti- 
nent files on war prisoners at the Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau at Fort Holabird in Balti- 
more. 

One special problem related to the Commis- 
sion’s work has to do with a small number of 
Japanese still in the United States. They are the 
last of a much larger group originally brought 
from Peru to the United States during World 
War II and since repatriated either to Japan or 
to their former homes in Peru. The Commission 
was informed about this group in our letter of 
August 15 and we note that this problem has been 
placed on the agenda of this session. We will be 
pleased to furnish information regarding these 
persons to the Commission at its convenience. 

Much information and evidence on the question 
of prisoners of war has been collected by the gov- 
ernments most immediately affected. There are 
eye-witness reports, letters, army records, and 
other sorts of documentary material which the 
Commission may wish to examine and evaluate. 
Thus it might be very worthwhile for the Com- 
mission to go to Germany, Japan, and to Italy to 
study this evidence at first hand. 

These are all possibilities and methods of pro- 
cedure which the Commission may wish to explore. 

It is appropriate that the Commission is devel- 
oping the current stage of its work in Geneva, 
whose very name is synonymous with humani- 
tarian effort, particularly in connection with the 
care and repatriation of prisoners of war. 

The members of the Commission have been 
selected both for their concern with problems 
affecting human welfare and for their strict im- 
partiality. These will be important qualities to 
draw upon in the months ahead. We wish the 
Commission every success in the completion of 
its important task. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[January 31—-February 6, 1952] 


General Assembly 


The General Assembly concluded its 13-week 
sixth session February 5 after approving 51-5 
(Soviet bloc)-2 (Chile, Yemen), a U.S.-U.K.- 
French resolution deferring consideration of the 
two Korean items on the agenda to a special ses- 
sion (see next page). 

On January 31 the Assembly took up Secretary- 
General Lie’s progress report on the development 
of his 20-year program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations—an item not taken 
up in Committee. Following an all-day discus- 
sion, a resolution was adopted 45-5 (Soviet bloc)-0 
requesting the appropriate United Nations organs 
to continue to give consideration to those por- 
tions of the 10-point plan with which they were 
particularly concerned and to report any progress 
to the next Assembly session. 

During the final week of the session, the Assem- 
bly, at daily plenary meetings, gave final approval 
to a series of resolutions reported out by its Polit- 
ical, Ad Hoe Political, Social, Budgetary, and 
Legal Committees. The resolution determining 
the U.S.S.R. had failed to carry out its 1945 treaty 
of friendship and alliance with China was con- 
firmed 25-9 (Soviet bloc, Burma, India, Indone- 
sia, Israel)-—24. 

Approval 43 (U.S.)-8 (Soviet bloc, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway)-7 was accorded the Peruvian 
resolution recommending that the Security Coun- 
cil reconsider all 18 pending membership applica- 
tions on the basis of Charter requirements. The 
Soviet proposal for reconsideration of 14 specified 
applicants (including five Soviet satellites) failed 
to receive the two-thirds majority necessary for 
adoption. The vote on the Soviet formula, which 
had been approved in Committee, was 22, for; 21 
(U.S.), against; with 16 (U.K., France) absten- 
tions. 

In opposing the U.S.S.R. proposition, United 
States Representative Ernest Gross pointed out 
that the Soviet practice of vetoing qualified appli- 
cants unless its own candidates were admitted 
simultaneously made it all the more necessary that 
other members “observe scrupulous adherence to 
the law of the Charter.” “When a permanent 
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member [of the Security Council] seeks to use its 
veto power to coerce its fellow members into vio- 
lating the Charter they should resist it just as 
vigorously as they would resist any other form of 
coercion,” he said. 

The Ad Hoc Political Committee resolution ad- 
vocating United Nations membership and con- 
tinued technical assistance for the new state of 
Libya passed 53-0-0, with the Soviet bloc not tak- 
ing part in the vote. The U.S.S.R. proposal for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops and liquidation 
of foreign bases was again defeated, this time by 
34-6 (Soviet bloc, Egypt)—10. The vote on the 
resolution urging all countries harboring Greek 
children to take steps to facilitate their early 
return was 51—0-5 (Soviet bloc). 

The resolution authorizing the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees to appeal for funds to aid the 
most needy of the refugees within his mandate 
was approved 38-5 (Soviet bloc)-8 (U.S.). The 
Social Committee’s verdict in favor of two human 
rights covenants—one containing civil and polit- 
ical rights and the other containing economic and 
social rights—was upheld 27 (U.S.)-20-3, follow- 
ing defeat by a four-vote margin of a Chilean 
counterproposal for a single covenant containing 
both sets of rights. Approval 42-7 (U.S.)-5 of 
the composite resolution giving the Human Rights 
Commission precise directives for the drafting of 
an article on self-determination followed deletion 
of a paragraph specifying the contents of the 
“recommendations” on this matter which the 
Commission was also asked to prepare. 

On the recommendation of its Social Commit- 
tee (see below), the Assembly decided 44 (U.S.)- 
0-9 to defer detailed discussion of freedom of 
information problems until its next session. Con- 
sideration of the item on stateless persons was 
likewise put off till next year. 

The Assembly requested the Economic and So- 
cial Council to reconsider two aspects of its plan 
to reorganize its Commission structure. It did 
this by approving resolutions adopted earlier at 
a joint meeting of the Economic and Social Com- 
mittees (1) calling for continued annual meetings 
of the Commission on the Status of Women; and 
(2) authorizing the Subcommission on the Pre- 
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vention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities “to continue its tasks.” Another Com- 
mittee-approved proposal, to ask the Council to 
reverse its decision to discontinue the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission, was 
rejected in plenary. The United States voted 
against all three resolutions. 

A set of 13 basic principles designed to guide 
the Secretary-General and the General Assembly 
in planning, organizing, and conducting the pub- 
lic information services of the United Nations was 
approved, and the Secretary-General was asked to 
use them as a guide in framing his 1953 budget 
estimates. The Legal Committee resolution call- 
ing for consideration by the next Assembly session 
of the question of defining aggression carried 30- 
12 (#U.S., U.K.)-8. 

Joint Committee I, IT, and IIT—A joint meet- 
ing of the Political, Economic, and Social Com- 
mittees acted February 2 to prevent premature 
Assembly consideration of Korean political issues 
from complicating the Korean armistice negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom. It adopted 51-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-2 (Yemen, Chile) aU.S.-U.K.—French reso- 
lution directing the Secretary—General to convene 
a special Assembly session at the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York to consider the two 
Korean items on the agenda of the current session 
“upon notification . . of the conclusion of 
an armistice in Korea” or “when other develop- 
ments in Korea” make this “desirable.” 

The items referred to are (1) the problem of the 
independence of Korea; and (2) Relief and re- 
habilitation of Korea. The approved text also 
requested the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to undertake negotiations re- 
garding voluntary contributions to the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency’s pro- 
gram for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 
In introducing the three-power proposal, United 
States Delegate Ernest Gross said in part: 

The United States is disturbed by the slow course of 
the armistice negotiations at Panmunjom. We share 
with all other peace-loving nations a profound sense of 
disappointment that a satisfactory end to the hostilities 
has not yet been reached despite the sincere and patient 
efforts of the United Nations side. The United 
States is most anxious that the General Assembly should 
proceed to its consideration of the political and economic 
aspects of the Korean problem. Precisely because 
we are anxious to go forward, we desire to avoid prema- 
ture political discussions which could postpone or compli- 
cate the conclusion of an armistice. It is the armistice 
which will open the way to constructive consideration of 
political issues. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural)—The Committee February 2 approved 38 
(U.S.)-5 (Soviet bloc)-5 (U.K.) an eight-nation 
resolution deferring detailed consideration of all 
freedom of information problems (including the 
question of the draft convention on freedom of in- 
formation) until the next Assembly session “for 
early discussion.” This action followed a 4-day 
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debate centering on the Oatis case during which 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Belgium, Brazil, 
the Netherlands, and Ecuador endorsed the 
United States charges that the imprisonment by 
Czechoslovakia of the Associated Press Bureau 
head was not only “one of the most flagrant viola- 
tions of freedom of information in recent times” 
but also part of a “calculated attack” on this free- 
dom. 

“The perpetrators of this attack against free- 
dom of information . . . must realize that 
their deed will not be forgotten—that with the 
passage of each month in prison Oatis will rally 
more and more voices of protest,” United States 
Representative Channing Tobias asserted Janu- 
ary 30 in placing the record of the case before the 
Committee. He added: 

The reason why this record is an indictment of the 
present government and not of the accused is precisely 
because it shows that any legitimate gathering of news 
and reporting has been made a crime in Czechoslovakia. 
‘ He [Oatis] confessed to doing his job as a good 
reporter. His interrogators insisted that good reporting 
was espionage—which, of course, it is in Czechoslovakia. 
So Oatis confessed that he was guilty of their kind of 
espionage. 

Disarmament Commission—The Disarmament 
Commission, at its first organizational meeting 
February 4, adopted its rules of procedure, agreed 
that its meetings would, in principle, be open, and 
decided to reconvene in New York sometime after 
February 16. The chairmanship of the Commis- 
sion, which consists of the 11 members of the Se- 
curity Council plus Canada, is to be rotated on a 
monthly basis. 


Security Council 


India-Pakistan Question. The Security Coun- 
cil agreed January 31 to ask Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, United Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, to continue his negotiations aimed at 
bringing about a settlement of the long-standing 
dispute between these two countries over the State 
of Kashmir. The decision to keep Dr. Graham on 
the job was taken without formal vote (U.S.S.R. 
recording an abstention) after seven members, in- 
cluding the United States, had supported a United 
Kingdom proposal, submitted January 30, to au- 
thorize the United Nations Representative to re- 
turn to the Indian subcontinent for “one final 
attempt” to get the agreement of the two parties 
on a plan for the demilitarization of the disputed 
area preparatory to a plebiscite to determine its 
future. 

The consensus was that Dr. Graham had made 
significant progress in the course of previous at- 
tempts to bring the parties together on the basis 
of his own 12-point “proposals,” and that, in the 
words of United States Representative John Ross, 
“this progress has not been and should not be 
halted.” 
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Proposals Relating to Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


[Released to the press by the White House January 28] 


CONGRESS URGED TO AUTHORIZE JOINT 
U.S.-CANADIAN COMPLETION OF SEAWAY 


I wish to call to the attention of the Congress 
the immediate urgency of action on legislation to 
authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

As the result of events that have taken place 
since the first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, we confront an entirely new situation in 
dealing with this public improvement—a project 
recommended by every United States President 
and Canadian Prime Minister since World War I. 

For eleven years, since 1941, there has been be- 
fore the Congress for approval an Agreement 
between the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments providing for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence project. The Congress has not yet ap- 
proved this Agreement. Now the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has officially proposed, if the Congress 
does not approve the 1941 Agreement at an early 
date, to construct the seaway as a solely Canadian 
undertaking, simultaneously with the construction 
of the power phase of the project by the Province 
of Ontario in association with an appropriate 
agency in the United States. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada visited 
Washington last September in order to lay this 
proposal before the United States Government. 
At that meeting, we found ourselves in complete 
agreement on the vital importance to the security 
and the economies of both Canada and the United 
States of proceeding as rapidly as possible with 
both the seaway and the power phases of the 
projects. We agreed completely that the best 
way to proceed was through joint construction 
under the 1941 Agreement. We also agreed that 
the Canadian alternative proposal for construct- 
ing the seaway by the Canadian Government is 
feasible, and that if an early commencement of 
joint development under the 1941 Agreement is 
not authorized, the seaway and power works 
should proceed as the Canadians suggest. 


*H. Doc. No. 337. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 581. 
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Subsequently, on December 21, 1951, the Ca- 
nadian Parliament authorized the establishment 
of a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority empowered 
to cooperate with the United States in construct- 
ing the seaway under the 1941 Agreement. Thus, 
the Canadians are prepared to proceed immedi- 
ately with the seaway if the Congress approves 
that Agreement. 

Furthermore, in the event the United States 
does not elect to proceed with joint completion 
of the seaway under the 1941 Agreement, Canada’s 
Seaway Authority is empowered to construct all 
the navigation works required to complete the sea- 
way from Lake Erie to Montreal, at present the 
head of deep-draft ocean navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Under the 1941 Agreement, certain locks and 
canals would be built on the United States side 
of the St. Lawrence River. If Canada builds the 
seaway by itself, all locks and canals would, of 
course, be built on the Canadian side. 

Another Act passed by the Canadian Parliament 
in December provides for the development of 
power in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River, to be undertaken by the Prov- 
ince of Ontario in association with an appropriate 
agency in the United States. Thus the Canadians 
are prepared to proceed immediately with the 
power works also, either under the 1941 Agree- 
ment—a clearly preferable method—or as part of 
the Canadian alternative proposal. 


The International Joint Commission 


Under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, an 
International Joint Commission, composed of 
three members each from the United States and 
Canada, was established to review and approve 
water resource development projects which mate- 
rially affect the level or flow of boundary waters, 
when such projects are not otherwise provided for 
by special agreement. In a note from the Ca- 
nadian Ambassador to the Secretary of State on 
January 11, 1952, the Canadian Government ofli- 
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cially informed our Government of the recent 
Canadian legislation, and requested our coopera- 
tion in preparing appropriate applications to the 
International Joint Commission. 

In response to this note, the Secretary of State 
informed the Canadian Ambassador that the 
United States Government hopes that the Con- 
gress will soon approve the 1941 Agreement. At 
the same time, in order that there may be a mini- 
mum of delay in the construction of the project in 
the event the Congress does not approve the 1941 
Agreement at an early date, we agreed to cooperate 
with the Canadians in advance preparations for 
presenting the matter to the International Joint 
Commission. 

Copies of these notes are attached to this mes- 
sage for the information of the Congress. 

This is the situation as it now stands. It is a 
very different situation from that which the Con- 
gress has previously considered. Through all the 
years that the St. Lawrence project has been a pub- 
lic issue in this country and in Canada—those 
years now numbering about 50— the principal ar- 
guments have revolved around the question of 
whether the seaway part of the project should be 
constructed. This question is no longer at issue. 
The Canadian note of January 11 states, “The Ca 
nadian Government is prepared to proceed with 
the construction of the seaway as soon as appro- 
priate arrangements can be made for the construc- 
tion of the power phases of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect as well.” 

The question before the Congress, therefore, no 
longer is whether the St. Lawrence seaway should 
be built. The question before the Congress now is 
whether the United States shall participate in its 
construction, and thus maintain joint operation 
and control over this development which is so im- 
portant to our security and our economic progress. 

I strongly believe that the United States should 
join as a full partner with Canada in building the 
seaway. We should not be content to be merely 
a customer of Canada’s for the use of the seaway 
after it is built. 

We should join in constructing the seaway, first, 
because it is important to our national security. 

Exhaustive Tinaaunlenal hearings have been 
held on the 1941 Agreement. Reports recom- 
mending the St. Lawrence project as one of ex- 
ceptional and direct value to our Security—and to 
Canada’s—are on record before the Congress from 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the United 
States-Canadian Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, and other responsible agencies. The se- 
curity value of the project has been recognized in 
the Barkley Resolution offered in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, in the Vandenberg Resolution of 
the Eightieth Congress, and in the Resolutions to 
implement the 1941 Agreement introduced under 
bipartisan sponsorship by 26 Senators, and sev- 
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eral Members of the House, during the first session 
of the Eighty-second Congress. Each of these 
measures has proposed Federal construction of the 
United States share of the works as the best means 
of safeguarding their potential benefits to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Potential Benefits of the Seaway 


Competent and unbiased experts have always 
come to the conclusion that the construction of a 
deep water channel connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Gulf of St. Lawrence will be of great 
importance to the strong and expanding transpor- 
tation network and industrial capacity which are 
fundamental to our national security. It has 
been shown over and over again that the cost of 
the relatively small amount of materials and man- 
power needed for this project will be fully repaid 
in tolls and power receipts; and, in addition, the 
project will yield savings and returns in trans- 
portation and power benefits far surpassing its 
cost. 

In recent years, a new and very important con- 
sideration has been added. The United States 
steel industry is now building toward an annual 
production of 120 million tons. At the same time, 
our supplies of high grade iron ore, available from 
open pit mining which can be readily expanded in 
an emergency, are being rapidly depleted. Such 
ore will shortly be available in large quantities 
from new discoveries in the Labrador-Quebec area 
of Canada. The importance of a relatively safe 
inland waterway to bring this ore economically to 
the steel centers around the Great Lakes increases 
every year. 

Second, we should join in constructing the St. 
Lawrence seaway because it will be of very large 
significance to the commerce and the industry of 
our country. The seaway will be self-liquidatin 
through the collection of tolls. The great bul 
of the traffic will be bound to or from the United 
States, but if Canada builds the seaway, Canada 
will set the tolls. The Canadian legislation pro- 
vides that tolls shall be set high enough to repay 
the cost of the seaway; and, of course, Canada 
could keep on charging tolls even after the seaway 
is paid for. 

Under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, the 
tolls must be set so that. Canadian and United 
States shippers pay the same amounts for the same 
kinds of cargo. Nevertheless, since different kinds 
of cargo will be of different importance to the 
two countries, it is obviously of great significance 
for us to have an equal voice with Canada in es- 
tablishing the schedules of tolls on the seaway. 

This is no mere matter of academic interest. 
For example, millions of tons of iron ore will move 
through the seaway every year to the great steel 
manufacturing and fabricating plants on or near 
the,Great Lakes. The level of tolls for that ore 
wil? be of vital importance to the economic sta- 
bility and growth of our basic steel industry in the 
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Midwest, and to the hundreds of companies and 
hundreds of thousands of workers directly en- 
gaged in or connected with that industry. Aside 
from iron ore, large amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and industrial products will 
move through the seaway in one direction or an- 
other. We can have an adequate voice in setting 
the tolls on all these cargoes only if we join in 
constructing the seaway. 

We should join with Canada in building the 
seaway, third, because it is a project along our 
common boundary in which both countries have 
a substantial interest. The long standing record 
of friendship and cooperation between the United 
States and Canada has been a remarkable example 
of the way in which free countries should conduct 
their joint affairs. The record of friendship and 
cooperation is built on mutual respect and mutual 
responsibility. Just as the different parts of our 
own country should and do work together for the 
common welfare, so our two countries should work 
together in matters that will benefit us both. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence project, by far 
the most important undertaking proposed along 
our common border, differences of opinion in the 
United States have long blocked a development 
that means a great deal to the growth and progress 
of Canada, as well as ourselves. We have already 
trespassed on the good will of our Canadian 
neighbors. And meanwhile, potential navigation 
has been choked off and immense amounts of po- 
tential hydroelectric power have been lost. The 
St. Lawrence project will greatly benefit both 
Canada and the United States. We should build 
it together. 

It should be noted that the Federal Power Com- 
mission as recently as December 1950, on consider- 
ation of an application by a State agency for a 
license to construct the power facilities in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River jointly with a Provincial agency of Canada, 
found, after exhaustive investigation and exten- 
sive public hearings, that the entire seaway and 
power project should be constructed by the United 
States jointly with Canada and so recommended 
to the Congress. 


Joint U. S.-Canadian Participation Urged 


For the reasons I have stated, I believe most 
strongly that it is in our national interest to 
participate on an equal basis with Canada in the 
construction, management, and control of the St. 
Lawrence project. 

The project is of great importance to our na- 
tional security and our economic growth. The 
materials and manpower to build it are available. 
The funds invested in it will be repaid with inter- 
est. And in return for making a self-liquidating 
investment, we will gain the inestimable advan- 
tage of having an equal voice in the management 
and control of this key link in our national trans- 
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portation system. I do not see how anyone can 
fail to recognize the common sense of participating 
in this project. 

I am fully aware that there has been strong 
opposition to the seaway on the part of certain 
railroads and port interests in our country who 
feel they would be adversely affected. I have al- 
ways believed that this opposition overlooked the 
fact that economic growth and expansion in our 
country—which are as important to the railroads 
and the ports as they are to anyone else—depend 
on continuous development of our resources to 
increase our productive capacity and job oppor- 
tunities. Regardless of what may have been their 
conclusion in the past, however, those who have 
previously opposed the project must now look at 
the matter in a new light. The project is to be 
built, whether or not we take part in the construc- 
tion of the seaway. Those who have opposed the 
seaway in the past surely must realize that in 
these changed circumstances it is a plain matter 
of national self interest to join in its construction. 

No great nation has ever deliberately abandoned 
its interest in any of the vital waterways of the 
world. Indeed, the record has been the oppo- 
site—nations have vied furiously, and have often 
fought, over control of key water gateways such 
as the Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

Even on our peaceful continent, no Congress in 
the history of this Nation has failed to recognize 
and to assert the joint interest of the United States 
in the boundary waters of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River, whenever the question has 
been presented. 

It seems inconceivable to me, now that this 
project is on the eve of accomplishment, that the 
Congress should allow any local or special interest 
to divest our country of its rightful place in the 
joint development of the St. Lawrence River in 
the interest of all the people of the United States. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that the Con- 
gress promptly enact legislation to carry out the 
1941 Agreement for joint completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 


Harry S. Truman. 


Tue Wuite Howse, 
January 28, 1952. 


U. S., CANADA DISCUSS REFERENCE 
OF APPLICATIONS TO COMMISSION 


The following is the text of a note sent by the 
Canadian Ambassador to the Secretary of State: 


JANUARY 11, 1952. 
No. 35 


Sir: I have the honour to refer to the discussion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Canada and the Presi- 
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dent of the United States which took place in 
Washington on September 28, 1951. 

At that time, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister agreed on the vital importance to the se- 
curity and the economies of both countries of 
proceeding as rapidly as possible with both the 
seaway and the power phases of the project. The 
Prime Minister indicated that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would be willing to construct the seaway 
as a solely Canadian project if it is not possible 
to have the joint development undertaken on the 
basis of the 1941 Agreement. The President 
agreed to support this Canadian action if an early 
commencement of the joint development did not 
prove possible. 

The Canadian Parliament has recently passed 
legislation providing on the one hand, for a power 
development on the St. Lawrence River, to be 
undertaken by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario and an appropriate agency in 
the United States, and on the other hand, for the 
establishment of the St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity to construct the seaway either in cooperation 
with the United States, as provided for in the 1941 
Agreement, or as a solely Canadian undertaking. 
This legislation may now be brought into force 
at any time by proclamation. 

The Canadian Government is prepared to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the seaway as soon 
as appropriate arrangements can be made for the 
construction of the power phases of the St. Law- 
rence Project as well. Failing approval of the 
1941 Agreement by the Congress, it will be neces- 
sary to refer the project to the International Joint 
Commission for approval. In order to proceed 
as rapidly as possible with the project, which the 
President and the Prime Minister have agreed is 
of vital importance, the cooperation of the United 
States Government in preparing concurrent ap- 
plications for approval of the project to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission is requested. 

Such a preparatory step would in no way preju- 
dice the possibility of proceeding with the project 
on the basis of the 1941 Agreement in the event 
that the Congress should approve that Agree- 
ment. On the other hand, it is desirable to seek 
the approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion as soon as practicable in order to avoid any 
further delay in the event that the Congress does 
not approve the 1941 Agreement early in the pres- 
ent session. 

It is proposed that appropriate officials of our 
two countries discuss the steps to be taken in pro- 
ceeding with a reference of applications to the 
International Joint Commission for the con- 
struction of the project. A series of meetings 
beginning the middle of this month, either in 
Washington or in Ottawa, would be most appro- 
priate for this purpose. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


H. H. Wrone 


February 11, 1952 


Following is the text of the note sent in reply 
by the Secretary of State to the Canadian 


Ambassador: 
JANvuARY 11, 1952 


ExceLLENcY: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of January 11, 1952 con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. 

My Government notes with gratification that 
the Canadian Parliament has passed legislation 
providing, on the one hand, for the construction 
of the power phase of the project to be undertaken 
by the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario and 


- an appropriate agency in the United States; and 


on the other hand, for the establishment of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority to construct the sea- 
way, either in cooperation with the United States 
as envisaged in the 1941 Agreement, or as a solely 
Canadian undertaking. 

As you know, the President hopes that the Con- 
gress of the United States will approve, at an 
early date, the 1941 Agreement providing for joint 
construction of the St. Lawrence Project. Should 
the Congress, however, not approve the 1941 
Agreement at an early date, the Government of the 
United States is prepared, in order to avoid fur- 
ther delay in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Project, to cooperate with the Government of 
Canada in referring the project to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission for approval on the un- 
derstanding, as expressed in your note, that your 
Government is prepared to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Seaway as soon as appropriate 
arrangements can be made for the construction of 
the power phases of the St. Lawrence Project as 
well. 

In order that there may be a minimum of delay 
in the construction of the project, which the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Canada have agreed is of vital importance to 
the security and the economies of both countries, 
my Government is ready to cooperate with your 
Government in undertaking such preparatory 
steps as may be advisable in presenting concur- 
rent applications to the International Joint Com- 
mission. On behalf of my Government, I accept 
your proposal that appropriate officials of our 
two countries discuss the steps to be taken in pro- 
ceeding with the reference of such applications. 
I agree that a series of meetings to be held either 
in Washington or in Ottawa, or at such other place 
as may be convenient, would be the most appro- 
priate method for implementing this proposal. 
Although it is not possible for me now to propose 
an exact date, I expect that my Government will 
be prepared to begin these discussions sometime 
this month. I shall inform you as soon as my 
Government is ready to join in the discussions 
which you have proposed. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

Dean ACHESON 
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Mutual Security Funds Allotted to U.K. for Support 


Of Defense Program 


[Released to the press by the White House January 28] 


On January 28, W. Averell Harriman, Director 
for Mutual Security, announced the decision to 
make available to the United Kingdom 300 million 
dollars of mutual-security funds to support the 
U.K. defense program. Mr. Harriman made 
known this decision in identical letters, dated Jan- 
uary 27, to the Chairmen of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the House 
Armed Services Committee, and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Following is the teat 
of that letter, also the text of Mr. Harriman’s letter 
of January 8 apprising the committees of the back- 
ground for the action which was taken: 


LETTER OF JANUARY 27 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This letter is to in- 
form you of further developments since my letter 
of January 8, 1952, on the subject of the situation 
presented, from a mutual security point of view, 
by the recent rapid deterioration in the economic 
and financial position of the United Kingdom. 

As I pointed out in my previous letter, during 
the last six months of 1951, Britain suffered a very 
serious drain on its dollar revenues, sharply re- 
versing the favorable trend which had prevailed 
during the previous twelve months. The total 
drain amounted to $1,532 million, with the result 
that Britain’s dollar reserves as of December 31, 
1951, stood at only about $2,355 million. 

The United Kingdom has initiated measures to 
curtail non-defense imports and domestic civilian 
demand in order to conserve dollar earnings and 
dollar reserves, and is preparing to take additional 
measures. The Commonwealth countries, as a re- 
sult of the recent conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in London, are now considering 
“certain definite proposals calculated in the aggre- 
-? to insure that the sterling area as a whole will 

e in balance with the rest of the world in respect 
of the second half of 1952.” It is our considered 
conclusion, however, that these measures cannot 
alone suffice to meet the present crisis. The 
United Kingdom is dependent on its dollar earn- 
ings for many essential imports. The flow of 
these imports must be adequately maintained to 
make possible a level of production capable of 
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supporting the defense program on which the 
United Kingdom has embarked and which has re- 
cently been recommended by the Temporary 
Council Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, of which I am chairman. 

As a result of a careful assessment of the situa- 
tion, arrangements are being made whereby an 
amount of up to $300 million of existing Mutual 
Security funds will be made available for expendi- 
ture by the Government of the United Kingdom 
to support its defense program and contribute to 
maintaining the strength and stability which are 
essential to that program. This decision has been 
taken after consultation with the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and with their concurrence. 

As I stated in my previous letter, this will in- 
volve a transfer of military end-item funds under 
the provisions of section 101 (b) of the Mutual 
Security Act. The President has indicated his 
willingness to make the determination required 
by that section, upon the recommendation of the 
foregoing officials and myself. 

The raw materials and components to be 
financed by this $300 million will be directly re- 
lated to the defense program. In addition, the 
Government of the United Kingdom has agreed 
to apply the sterling counterpart to the mainte- 
nance of its defense production program. 

We estimate that if this amount were not made 
available to the United Kingdom, it would be 
necessary for the United Kingdom to reduce its 
defense program by more than twice asmuch. In 
light of the fact that the British are now produc- 
ing more military equipment than all the other 
European Nato countries combined, it is con- 
sidered particularly important that such a reduc- 
tion in its defense program should not have to be 
made. It seems clear that this $300 million will 
contribute to the fufillment of the military maté- 
riel requirements of mutual defense more effec- 
tively in the form contemplated than if the same 
funds were to be used to procure military end- 
items in the United States. 

Prime Minister Churchill in his recent address 
to the Congress’ set forth the firm resolution of 
the United Kingdom to do its part in the common 


1 ButwetTIn of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 116. 
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cause. During the discussions concerning the ar- 
rangements covered in this letter, the United 
Kingdom has given further assurance of its de- 
termination to carry out a defense program to 
the utmost of its capabilities and resources. The 
$300 million is designed to help the United King- 
dom achieve this objective. For its part, the 
United Kingdom has already taken measures and 
is about to take further measures to reduce its 
dollar expenditures and to increase its dollar 
receipts. 

I am prepared at any time to discuss this mat- 
ter in person with you and your Committee, if 
you should so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. Harriman 
Director for Mutual Security 


LETTER OF JANUARY 8 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Officials of the Execu- 
tive Branch concerned with the Mutual Security 
Program have been giving urgent attention to the 
situation presented by the recent rapid deteriora- 
tion in the economic and financial position of the 
United Kingdom. I believe the importance of 
this development is such that you should be in- 
formed of the salient facts and the considerations 
which underlie our thinking. 

From a financial point of view, the United 
Kingdom is presently carrying by far the heav- 
iest share of the world-wide defense effort of the 
European Nato countries, and aside from the 
United States, has the largest program for pro- 
duction of military matériel. It was the first 
European country to undertake a very large in- 
crease in its defense effort after Korea, and did 
not condition this program on receipt of United 
States assistance. 

The root of the current problem lies in the very 
serious losses suffered from Britain’s foreign ex- 
change reserves during the last six months, sharply 
reversing the favorable trend that prevailed dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1951. This dollar 
drain has been due in considerable part to factors 
associated with the free world rearmament effort, 
although it has been aggravated by an abnormal 
lag in dollar receipts and acceleration in dollar 
payments. If present trends continue, the con- 
sequences to the mutual defense program of West- 
ern Europe could be extremely serious. 

This problem has been under review for some 
time, centering in discussions between American 
representatives in London and officials of the 
British Treasury and other departments con- 
cerned. Certain remedial measures have already 
been taken by the British Government and fur- 
ther such measures are now being worked out. In 
addition, the cooperation of British Common- 
wealth countries will be sought at a meeting to be 
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attended by their Finance Ministers this month. 
It appears clear, however, that economic assist- 
ance aes the United States will also be required. 
Such assistance, together with the further meas- 
ures which the United Kingdom is attempting to 
work out, would be designed to deal with the 
situation in such a way as to make possible the 
maintenance of Britain’s full contribution to 
Nato and other free world defense requirements. 
The discussions in London are taking into account 
the United States-United Kingdom agreement of 
July 7, 1950, gy ene to the European Pay- 
ments Union Agreement, whereby the United 
States undertook during the period ending June 
30, 1952, to reimburse the United Kingdom for 
dollars lost as a result of use by other participants 
in the European Payments Union of the large 
sterling balances that they held when the Euro- 
pean Payments Union was established. A pay- 
ment of about $40 million, which is expected 
to comprise the bulk of this obligation, was 
made on December 28, 1951, pursuant to this 
agreement. 

At the time of the preparation of the estimates 
for the Mutual Security Program presented to 
the Congress early in 1951, the situation then pre- 
vailing in the United Kingdom indicated that no 
economic assistance for that country would be re- 
quired and consequently no specific provision was 
made for such assistance in the estimates. Toward 
the end of the Committee hearings on the pro- 
ue legislation, the deterioration of the United 

ingdom’s situation had definitely appeared, and 
the possibility that some economic assistance might 
be required to help meet the situation was pointed 
out in the testimony of representatives of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. However, 
despite the fact that no specific estimate was made 
for economic assistance to the United Kingdom, 
it is not anticipated that the furnishing of such 
assistance will make necessary a request for a 
supplemental appropriation in the current fiscal 
year. A current re-evaluation of the military and 
economic positions and requirements of all Euro- 
pean recipients of mutual security assistance, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, is now being made. 
This re-evalution indicates that funds already 
available under the Mutual Security Act takin 
into account the provisions authorizing a limite 
transferability of funds from the mh end- 
item program to the economic program, can cover 
those minimum requirements which have to be met 
before the coming into effect of such additional 
mutual security assistance as may be enacted by 
Congress for the fiscal year 1953. 

You will, of course, be kept apprised of further 
developments and I shall be happy to discuss the 
situation in person with your Committee, if you 
so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. Harrman 
Director for Mutual Security 
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Status of Negotiations Under 
Terms of Mutual Security Act 


[Released to the press by the White House January 22] 


On January 22, W. Averell Harriman, Director 
for Mutual Security, sent the following letter con- 
taining a brief report on MSA negotiations to the 
Chairmen of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, and the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


As you know, the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
provides, in Section 511, that military, economic 
or technical assistance may not be furnished to 
any nation unless certain assurances have been 
received from them. Under Section 531 of the 
Act, Section 511 became effective ninety days after 
the date of enactment of the Mutual Security Act, 
January 8, 1952. This letter is a brief report of 
the results of the negotiations which have been 
carried on in connection with Section 511 by the 
United States diplomatic missions in each of the 
countries receiving assistance. 

All of the countries to whom assistance is au- 
thorized in order to further military effort have 
fulfilled the requirements of Section 511 (a) with 
the single exception of Iran. Our Ambassador 
to Iran is continuing his discussions with the Gov- 
ernment of that country with a view to coming 
to a satisfactory understanding which would 
qualify Iran to continue to receive military as- 
sistance from the United States. In the mean- 





time, shipments of military matériel to Iran are 
being held in abeyance in accordance with the 
law. Satisfactory assurances under the terms of 
Section 511 (b) qualifying Iran to continue to 
receive economic and technical assistance have 
been received from that Government and economic 
and technical assistance will go forward. 

Satisfactory assurances required by Section 
511 (b) with respect to economic or technical as- 
sistance have been provided by all of the other 
countries now receiving such assistance with the 
following exceptions: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, Iraq and Ireland. In the case of the first 
four of these nations, our representatives are con- 
tinuing their discussions. When satisfactory as- 
surances are received, assistance will be promptly 
resumed. 

In the case of Ireland, a special situation de- 
veloped. The Mutual Security Act amended the 
purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, under which Ireland has been receiving as- 
sistance. The Government of Ireland has found 
itself unable to subscribe to the amended pur- 
poses of the Economic Cooperation Act and there- 
fore, as required by the terms of that Act, it has 
been necessary to suspend assistance to Ireland. 
The Government of Ireland has been advised that 
the United States is prepared to consider pro- 
posals which are consistent with the requirements 
of United States law. 

If the Committee so desires, I shall be glad to 
discuss the particular factors involved in each 
case mentioned in this letter. 





Sec. 2. The Congress declares it to be the purpose 
of this Act to maintain the security and to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States by authorizing 
military, economic, and technical assistance to 
friendly countries to strengthen the mutual security 
and individual and collective defenses of the free 
world, to develop their resources in the interest of 
their security and independence and the national in- 
terest of the United States and to facilitate the effec- 
tive participation of those countries in the United 
Nations system for collective security. The purposes 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended (22 U. S.C. 1571-1604), the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S. C. 1501- 
1522), and the Act for International Development (22 
U. S. C. 1557) shall hereafter be deemed to include 
this purpose. 


Eligibility for Assistance 


Sec. 511. (a) No military, economic, or technical as- 
sistance authorized pursuant to this Act (other than 
assistance provided under section 408 (e) of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended) shall 
be supplied to any nation in order to further military 
effort unless the President finds that the supplying of 
such assistance will strengthen the security of the 
United States and unless the recipient country has 
agreed to— 





Relevant Portions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 


(1) join in promoting international understanding 
and good will, and maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed 
upon to eliminate causes of international 
tension ; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations which it has 
assumed under multilateral or bilateral agree- 
ments or treaties to which the United States 
is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and eco- 
nomic stability, the full contribution permitted 
by its manpower, resources, facilities, and gen- 
eral economic condition to the development and 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and 
the defensive strength of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities ; and 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective 
utilization of the economic and military as- 
sistance provided by the United States. 


(b) No economic or technical assistance shall be 
supplied to any other nation unless the President finds 
that the supplying of such assistance will strengthen 
the security of the United States and promote world 
peace, and unless the recipient country has agreed to 
join in promoting international understanding and 
good will, and in maintaining world peace, and to 
take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to 
eliminate causes of international tension. 
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Senator Knowland Replies 
To Under Secretary Webb on 
U. S. Prisoners in China 


Following is the text of a telegram sent to 
Under Secretary Webb by Senator Knowland of 
California on December 21, 1951, and released to 
the press by Senator Knowland on December 26: * 


Your letter of December 14 was awaiting me 
upon my return to Oakland. As a Member of the 
United States Senate I believe that the Congress 
of the United States which is co-equal branch of 
the Government also has a responsibility in regard 
to American citizens who are unjustly imprisoned 
by Communist governments any place in the 
world. I shall be prepared to discuss this further 
with you in person when I return to Washington 
and also intend to discuss the issues involved on 
the floor of the United States Senate. It so hap- 
pens that I have received a considerable number of 
communications from relatives of imprisoned 
American citizens expressing their great appre- 
ciation for the action I took in making the names 
known to the American people. 

There was a time in our history when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was prepared to use 
more than words in protecting Americans abroad. 
That was prior to the time the Government of the 
United States embarked upon a policy of vacilla- 
tion and weakness in a matter of this grave nature. 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 enunciated 
the doctrine of “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

What I want to know specifically is whether or 
not the Department of State has taken steps in the 
current cease-fire negotiations to assure that the 
33 Americans now jailed in China, the 30 or more 
under house arrest, and the 300 who have been re- 
fused exit visas to get out of Red China are able to 
leave Red China and return to the United States. 

I do not intend to remain silent when if this op- 
portunity passes these Americans may remain 
prisoners or compulsory residents of China for 
months or years to come unless a strong stand is 
taken by this Government now. I am as con- 
versant as are you with the President’s constitu- 
tional authority in regard to foreign relations, but 


’For text of Mr. Webb’s letter to Senator Knowland, 
see BULLETIN of Jan. 7, p. 11. 
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I am also aware that as elected representatives of 
the American people the Members of Congress 
have a vepenaieliiy also. 

I do not understand that the executive branch 
of the Government has either the right or the 
authority to suppress information relating to im- 
prisoned and detained Americans so that neither 
the Nation nor Congress are fully informed. You 
may rest assured that both as a Member of the 
Senate and of the Appropriations Committee this 
issue will be pressed until these Americans are 
freed. 
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Legislation 


The Union of Europe; Its Progress, Problems, Prospects, 
and Place in the Western World. Report of the 
Meetings Between a Delegation Appointed by the 
United States Congress as Authorized by S. Con. Res. 
36 and Representatives Appointed by the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, November 1951. 
S. Doe. 90, 82d Cong. 2d sess. 44 pp. 

Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession 
of Greece and Turkey. S. Exec. Rept. 1, 82d Cong. 
2d sess. 15 pp. 

Supplementary Extradition Convention With Canada. 
Message From the President of the United States 
Transmitting a Supplementary Convention Between 
the United States of America and Canada, Signed at 
Ottawa on October 26, 1951. S. Exec. G, 82d Cong. 
2d sess. 3 pp. 

French Taxation on Military Construction. Joint Report 
of Committee on Armed Services and Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. H. Rept. 
1269, 82d Cong. 2d sess. 4 pp. 

Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations With Ethiopia. 
Message From the President of the United States 
Transmitting a Treaty of Amity and Economic Rela- 
tions Between the United States of America and 
Ethiopia, Together With Two Exchanges of Notes 
Relating Thereto, Signed at Addis Ababa on Septem- 
ber 7,1951. S. Exec. F, 82d Cong. 2d sess. 14 pp. 

The State of the Union. Address of the President of the 
United States Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives on the 
Subject of the State of the Union. H. Doc. 269, 82d 
Cong. 2d sess. 10 pp. 

Japanese Peace Treaty and Other Treaties Relating to 
Security in the Pacific. Message From the President 
of the United States Transmitting Japanese Peace 
Treaty and Other Treaties Relating to Security in 
the Pacific. S. Exec. A, B, C, and D, 82d Cong. 2d 
sess. 53 pp. 
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